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INTRODUCTION 


<fJory ot Khajaraho : 

The tiof vitlege of Khajunho was ooee a far-famed city of 
kOaiOrsrtbaka. Itt rulers, claimiog descent feom the Moon, built 
*tap ia Che course of two centuries, as a city of the ‘'homes of 
|ods'%—for such is the Indian name for **temp]e8*S'‘'^d during 
the process, turned the locality into s site of almost eteraal 
beauty. 

These grand monuments are only a few surviving remaiaa of 
the architectural glory of the northern India of the 10th and tltb 
ceaTufies A.D. Most others of this tine met tbeir doom at the 
hands of the Muslim iconoclasts front Mahmud of GhaitS^ to 
Auraogaeb, These, therefore, constitute some of the most 
imporunt illustntioQs, survivmg today, of the Kigara type of 
architecture. This type, also popularly called the “northena 
Indian'* type, has been miscalled "Indo-Aryan^* by the imperU 
sliet historians of Britain and their allies. It is, perhaps, best 
iUustnted cow in EandariyaMabSdev temple at Khajuraho, tho 
Udayeftrar (or Nilakaptbelvar) temple at Udaypur {Dist« Vidiafaa) 
and the iihgailja temple at Bhuvanefvar^ (Orissa). 

The Eandariya MahSdev temple ia not only m complex piece 
of architecture, but also a fascinsting one. It is rightly reckoned 
as the most refined and elegant structure of ite type st Khajuraho, 
Here there are other temples of the same type, Nipts, but of 
smaller dimensiona, which on the whole present not a very dia- 
similar appesrance. All these temples can, however, be classified 
into two subsidiary cUases ; technically united ‘‘SindhSra" and 
''NiracidhSra".'‘The former have, inside, so ambulatory paasage» 
going round the cella, which gives it the name, "endowed with 
o«dAdrd^« The latter are bereft of this special derice, and are, 
therefore, simple structnrei, resolving themselves into three 
mito parts, viz,, a portico, a pavilion and a cella,—or in SsnakrU 
tic terminology, an ardha‘$ita^4<^pa, e and a gpthha^ 

yyiAn. reapectively. In the "Slodhtra’* class, there is the addi- 


1) 6e« oov, Dr. K. C. Paalgrabi's Abweawhaer. 



a<m.l proM« bttw««n the portico >nd the pavilion,.nd the .£o^ 
mentioned ambulatory passage. Correspondinf to “ 

kofiaontal plane, we find on tbe vemcal platiethr.e Mheta. vo., 
the base, the body and the tower, called the adhihlhtna. the- 

tna^SoPOTo sod tbe 

The foregoing would show that eaeeotUHy the plan ie qui« 
aimple. though It is made quite aorhisticaced by the 
the recesseta called and saimtaras leapectively. 

must haTC orijinally been a simple type of stracture, 
become cUborate even io the early e^amplea of the typical KhajiK 
rtbo architecture. And as time goes on. their plan becomea mot. 
Md more elaborate and complicated, side by side with the strue- 
tursl ampUficstion in the profile of the temple. And over Ibis 
plan rises a complex structure of beauty (decked with .bands ot 
delicate earvmgs)p that opens out ip beautiful wmgs caUed 
“Lunar Mansiona*’ UAnfldra./ 5 Wj)-and that ends ultimately m. 
4 conglomerate of spires iSihharaiCs) and turreu {Uru^nngas 
In these templea.wefind a perfect rbymic expapsioo in two dr.r.^e- 

tlofla.horiioDtaUiid vertical, which gives ua a Byrintioe c.ioai 

.00 the plan, and an illuaion of ascendiag peaks in the elevation. 


Although these temples at Kbajumbo repiesent a time, 

which witnessed a period of decadence in the social Kfe aod in 

the body politic in the wider context of ancient lodian history, 
there can be ao denying that they also represent the struggle of 
the spirit, that was launched very successfully in the field of art 
and arcbitccture St this place. The variety of forms, the deli* 
«acy sod the poise, the rhythm of o^eroentB. and above all the 

highaeniLtivity of art, that one finds epfcsd out slcnosc lavishly 

Jjoth inside end outside of these templea, turn these moDuroenta 
into a rare example of artistic effort, scarcely to be compared 
with snytKng cveo of more prosperous epochs of ancient Indian 
history. The main temple wee called “P^ida" i.e,, “s Home of 
Delight.'’ Hence, it was to be embelUahcd by architectural innova* 
tions aod sculptural decorations, ever since the be^ningr of 
lemple architecture in India. Herr, in temples like the Leksh- 
s^sna, the ViSvanStht snd the Kaodariya Mabidev temples—all 
the ‘"Slndhlra” type,—this ides of decoration is ciirUd tw 



cuch a periectioa, tliat ooe wonders if it nisBca the charge of 
o7er»elaboration. Noaethelesa.ooe haa to agree that each of 
theae ia a veiicable borne of delight. 

The most striking feature of the Piialia appertains to the 
clusters of the subaidUrf spires or manjaris, that hug all arouod 
the central towering turret, called Mula-mafijari. It is well 
pointed out that the *'whole mas a of Sikhara is a kind of wonder* 
ful rising crescendo of curves, the curTes of the lesser turrets 
and the riba of the msin tower having iheir separate points of 
tnteraection, and 7 et leading inevitably to the OTnalckot that at 
once crowns and girdles the whole The finial of the main 
turret i'HiiU'fnanjan) is, be it noted, exactly in ibe aplomb, 
with reference to tbe divinity in the Gorbha-gfthaf and it has its 
tips, in rhythmic conformity with tbe heights of tbe tips of the 
spires of tbe three and the intervening one. 

Another important innovation, that we come across at Khaju- 
raho IS tbe shaded balconies, poetically called'Xunar Mansions’, 
{CAanira idfdrl—which architecturally stand mid<way between 
tbe closed rooms of the temples in the East and tbe open halls of 
the temples in the West, formed of pillared structures. Tbe 
Chandro-ialas, with the Maha^Ma^^apCf form the transept, 
with tbe lengthwise spread of tbe base. What would have oth^* 
wise been quite dark and unworthy interiors of masterly construo- 
tions have been brightened up by this innovation as well as the 
provision of Ghanta-kiifas—^tht cusped ceilings—from where 
bung the chandeliers, lighting up the interior. Both the Chandra* 
^Sllaandthe Ghorifd~kutas of these temples provide wonderful 
examples of ornate efficiency of sophisticated an, -which, we 
find also displayed with pleasant artistry iii the Toiapas st tbe 
entrance of the Ardha-ma^f^apm- 

Tbe exteriors of these '*Homes of Delightthe Prus&dat^ 
have u superfluity of horizontal mouldings, superimposed one on 
tbe other,—those at tbe base termed bskuray kumbka, kulai^ 
hopot&H, etc. Higher upt the Ma^dovara ie taken up with $naH^ 
chikd, ja^$hdy chhajjih&y hkartt^^, HrStartiy etc. Tou have 
some friezes, going srouod tbe temples, ihst ioclode the grdsa^ 
pa^fikdSy —the friezes, containing the face of Iion*ficed BibUft 


<4rc«6poadinf to the Gorgon'betd 9 of Cho tompka of th« Greeks.- 
There are abo two or three large bands of sculptutes, including 
figures of divine and semidmne beings. Ac tbe topi around the 
MQla.maftjari, ctuscers of besutf in Che form of subsidiary apirei 
(or ma5jaris)*>-called Uru.manjarU (or Uro^nafijaris). Karpa* 
naDJartSi and Karoa*fflerus»—are found to cHcg in a graduated 
faabion. lo these bands,lyou come across not only thesemi.divine 
Apaaraaesr but also the Siddhss. i.e., human beings, that haoe 
attained to almost the status of divinities. It would appear that 
it is these two, that exhibit erotic art in the highly poroogrspbic 
postures, Whether they do not mar the delicacy of taece and of 
artistic sensitivity may be a matter of opinion. But the meaniag 
that they had for tbe contemporary world is clear, that tbe 
tenets of the type of Saivism, followed here, held out such a bliss 
for the faithful, in the life beresfter. It is also cleat that lbs 
fodiso society of the 10th and Uth century A.D., not only 
rolaratedtheexistenee of DevadSsis in the temple, but even 
encouraged the depiction of their*^outrageous^’acts on tbe walls of 
the temples. Tbe concept of a temple as a ‘'PrSs4da‘* end the* 
prescripCiofl in the contemporary tests about embeiliehlng the 
exterior wall by figures of takas'* (tbe technical name for 
the Apsarasea), and the Slddhas, may help one to elucidate partly 
the significance of this decoration. 

From artistic point of view, however* tbe representations of 
these Sura^uodarTa(Apearesea) provide examples per exceHtaet 
of nusterly delineation. Inside tbe temples, too.one finds sculp, 
tural figures ci ertraordinary beauty called Sdla^bhaHjikSs. As 
studies in the anatomy of balanced, developed and proportionate 
frames of female figures, these aculptuml efforts of tbe Kh8;uraho 
srciat may be rarely matched anywhere else in tbe world. The 
female frame is rarely depicted sc successfully anywhere else, 
from the backside end the sideways, and in such a variety of 
graceful moods and movements^ as it has been here. It ss no 
doubt due to this, that the common man forgets the "offending"* 
aspects of pornographic representations and the master critics 
of Indian art occasionally go into extaciea, describing them, 
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I. CREATIVE PERIOD AT KHAJURAHO 

Tlie Backgrouod and Origin: 

Khajuraho has yielded the earliest record of the 
Chandelias, vh., the one now in the Lakshma^ia Temple, 
•dated in c. 954 A.D.. besides a number of other early 
xecords. Their latest record, dated ia c* 1310 A.D., is 
from the neighboorbg fort of Ajaigarh (or Ajaygarh), 
about 25 miles from Khajuraho as the crow flies. Quite 
4 majority of their records are from Khajuraho, Ajaigarh, 
Kalin jar, Mahoba, Mau-Ranipur, Ahar, Charkhari and 
•other places in Bundclkhand, where we find a continuity 
•of their records. Occasionally, however, they have left 
their inscriptions in eastern regions (t.e. in Baghel- 
.khand), testifying to their occasional hold over those 
ircgioas. In other words, the find-spots of their records 
^testify to their effective and continuous control of Bundch 
.khand, with an occasional sway over Baghelkhand, They 
have, therefore, been aptly called "The ChandelJas of 
jBundelkhand," 

Another noteworthy fact is that barring a few re- 
<cord& on the pedestals of the black granite images of the 

( 1 ) 
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C8BATIV8 PEH10I> AT KHAJUBAHO 


Tiithankaras of the Jams,—now to be found in tht 
eastern group (or Jiin group) of temples^the latter pari 
of the reign of the Cb and el la dynasty is not found re¬ 
presented at Khajuraho. On the other hand, it is during 
this period that the forts of Ajaigarh and Kalanjar have 
yielded a number of important records of ibis dynasty. 
If, then, the find-spots of inscriptions be relied upon, the 
rulers of this dynasty apparently withdrew to the hilly 
forts, for the sake of safety in the face of the Muslim 
invasion, 

Inscriptional and literary records of, and before, 
the time of the invasion of the iconoclast Mahmud of 
Ghazna would show that Khar jura-vahaka or Khajuraho 
was the capital of the Chandelks. However, those of a 
later date would* show that Mahotsavapura or Mahoba 
was the capital of the rulers of that dynasty in post- 
invasion epoch. A study of the art and architecture at 
Khajuraho has led us to conclude that in those fields the 
ereitive period at Khajuraho coincides with the former, vj2., 
that before the invasion of Mahmud, and that the 
post-invasion epoch, though not entirely devoid of artistic 
creation, is by and large non-productive in Khajuraho.. 
Therefore, we have divided the history of the Chandellas 
into two periods, viz., I Creative Period at Khajuraho., 
and II. Non-Productive Period at Khajuraha 

The oldest Cbandel inscription, noted above, men¬ 
tions the name of this town as *‘Kharjura-^^haka,*' which 
only means “the village of dat^palms.*’ In India, one 
finds such names given after the trees, in which the 
locality may abound, and, we know the words like 
vdhaka, tfdfoka, pdtoka etc. used as terminations, to signify 
villages or small townships. The locality even today. 



TS8 B&CEOROONO AMD ORKSm' S 

•abounds in IChajur trees. While these facts may bring 
'Out ihe original significaoce of that name, y/t may note 
here a tradition found in the Gazetteers;—“Tradition 
ascribes the origin of the name (Khajuraho) to two golden 
Khajur«trees (date-palms), with which the city gates were 
ornamented, but it was more probably due to the 
prevalence of this tree in the neighbourhood/’* 

As shown elsewhere, some of the earliest sculptures 
in thefardine Museum appear to hail from ‘'Shajuh*’* 
(i.e,. Khajuh) or “SharjuV’ (Kharjura), which letters 
are found inscribed on their pedestals. Whether the 
word here signifies the Khajur lake, or the village of 
ICharjQra-vIhaka is not quite ascertainable. In either 
case, thesf' images hailed from the eastern sector: as 
the village of Kharjura-vahaka was itself on the 
eastern and southern banks of that lake, and also further 
to the east. Again, in any case, these sculptures betray 
a lack of that refined sensitivity, which we find associ¬ 
ated with the later art and architecture of Khajuraho. 
In aiyle, they appear to belong to the same class as other 
early temples at Khajuraho that are fashioned wholly or 
partly in gneiss, eg., the Chausat Yog ini, the Brahma 
temple and the Lalguan Mahadeva temple. The upper 
portions of the latter two temples are in sand-stone; and 
the temples, from which the images bearing ^^Sbajub*' 
are derived, may also have been made at least partly in 
sand-stone * 

1. I. G. 'I. (C. I.),(l90SKp. 390. 

2. Such a change from Kh into Sh is coDimoo to cRBcy 
iiangoagea, and^ia well*koown in Chandella records. 

3. Along the eastern bank el Rhajfir Lake, are to be fouod 
the remsms of aotne of tbe temples. These include granite 
etonea.uaed.fof.the foundation and the plioth. 
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It may be noted in this context that the gneias (or 
granite) U very much locally available at Kfaajuiabo, 
whereas the red atand-atone in which these images as well 
as a vast majority of Khajurabo temples are built could 
be procured only from the neighbouring hiUa, about 20^25 
imles oS from this place. We have a suspicion that while 
the Chandella rulers were getting the stones for all these 
early temples quarried from the neighbouring bills, the 
workers, engaged by them, struck upon some diamond 
mine in a lower stratum, that made the Chaodella 
rulers at once rich and powerfuL We learn about the 
geology of this region^ the follow bg, which may bring 
out the connection between the udlisatton of the red sand¬ 
stone and the discovery of the diamond mines t — 

^'The Panna range consists principally of the upper 
Rewa sand'Stcne of Vindhyan series, and has long been 
famous for its diamond mines. The mines are found 
scattered over an area of about 50 miles, lying east and 
west of the town of Panna, which is situated at the centre 
of the productive tract. The lower Rewa series is com¬ 
posed of three strata, the upper being the Jhiri shales, the 
second lower Rewa eand-stone, and the third is a narrow 
shale band, known as the Panna shales. In the last of 
these, the diamond* bearing conglomerate is intercalated at 
a variable horizon/'^ 

(b> Small Beg loo logs : 

Thus the art of Khajuraho bad small beginnings, 
and so had the rulers of the Chandel dynasty. Indeed, 
little history can be culled from the panegyrist’s praise 
of the early kings of this dynasty, mentioned in the 
available records; for, contemporary records, alluding to 


1. I.G.I IC.I.> (1908), p. 365. 
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these are warning. Beyond the foregoing coq* 

jecture, therefore^ the beginnings of the Chandel power 
are shrouded in mystery, and so is the origin of their 
name, which has become a subject of controvers among 
schoiars. 

However, the earliest myths, recorded in their 
own inscriptions, trace their lineage to the Moon-god 
^Chandra). They are to be interpreted to mean that they 
regarded themselves as Kshatriyas of **tbe Lunar Eace/’ 
and no more. Such claims to the Solar or the Lunar 
lineage, on the pan of the royalty of those days, were a 
part and parcel of the general belief, and are not any 
fantastic invention of poets or latex bardic creation. Such a 
belief, rooted in the Puranic tradition, was quite in vogue 
even as early as the days of Kalidasa' and Batiabha((a.* ai 
is clear from their writir^ In the case of the “Chandellas”, 
the myths in their records only support the connection* 
that can be independently eslablisbcd on philological 
grounds; fox the termination ^illa in Prakrit stands for the 
possessive/ so that the word '‘Chandella” may mean no 
more than ‘'pertaining to the Moon.’’ 

Bundelkhand was known in ancient times as Jejaka* 
bhukti, so tliat the Chandellas of Bundelkband were 
known to the Muslim chroniclers, probably following 
the popular pronunciation of that name, as ’*tbe rulers 

1. RaghuMmla, VI, 8;—“ 

2. Harsha-chariti (Parab'a cd. 1925). p. 6lJ—“ 

3. Varanicbi'e PrdViW.pfeibi/a;—‘ I' This 

coaoaction U already suggested by Dr. F. Kieihora, who, w« 
liad, derives other cocclusioas (herefrom, dee Prabodkd-chan^ 

. drodaya for ‘Cbandxanvaya* (lofca, p. 37 fn. 3). 
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of Jajhauti.*’ The name ‘•Jcjaka-bhuktr is ofteii’ 
taken to have been styled after the name of sn early* 
Chandella ruler, Jejika,' who may be assigned roughly 
to the middle of the ninth century A.D. But one may 
remember that the Chinese pilgrim, Hsuan Ch*uang,'who 
visited the court of the emperor Harsha, mentions in this 
locality a kingdom, called “Chjh*cbi*l*o*’,“—which appears 
to reproduce the same popular pronunciation as is done 
by the Muslim chroniclers, and which testifies to ita 
existence about a couple of centuries before this date. 

However, none of the kings, mentioned in the 
Chandella records, appears to belong to a date prior to 
the 9th century A.D. It is only one of the last of these, 
via, Rahila, who appears to have left any impress on 
history, by way of giving his name to a tank called 
'‘Rahilya," * and of a granite temple near it—not far from 
Mahoba, the capital of the later Chandellas. Perhaps, 
that may have been an alternate seat for Rahila, when he 
redded at Khajuraho for the most part. 

(e) Harsha: 

The earliest Chandella ruler to claim any recognition 
from his contemporaries is his successor Sri Harsha, who 
is apparently mentioned in a Kalachuri record as “The 
Lord of Chitraku^a ’ ^ In the latter, the Kalachuri ruler, 
Kokkalla, is praised for having extended his protecting 
hand to king Bhoja, king VallabharSja, king Sri Harsha 

1. Ep. p. 121. 

2. Watiert, on Yuan Ch*uang't Travels in India (1904-5). 
U, p. 251 1 Be»l, Records of the We stern Countries, 11, p. 271. 

3. MUr», ERK, p. 6, 33; Bose, H. C., p. 147. 

4. Ep. lod., II, p. 306, (BaoeriB PUtes of Karoadevn, dt. 
B., E. 793) St, 7.—* E>5| 
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of Cditrakutaj king Sankaragana. As regards the first 
two, we obtain a hint elsewhere that while king Bhoja was 
ruling over the regions to the north of the kingdom of 
the Chedis. king Krishna was ruling over the regions to 
the south of it. >—which enables one to identify the two 
kings with two rulers of the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty 
and the Kash^raku^a dynasty, bearing these oames. viz., 
Bhoj> IX and Krishcia ll. King SaiikaragaQa is the same 
as Sahkula or Kariavigraha, Kokkala’a own son and 
successor, upon whom he bequeathed the inheritance of 
his kingdom. 

From the above, it may appear that the earliest seat 
of the Chandelias. known to history, was Chitrakuta 
Foit. As the latter is just in the vicinity of two other 
forts, intimately associated with the Chandel history, viz., 
those of KaMjara and Ajalgarh. there can be little doubt 
that the reference is to tl^e Chandella prince Srt Harsha. 
and none else, in the above record. The issue is further 
clinched by the very ne.vf stanza, found in the afore* ment¬ 
ioned Kalachuri record, which states that his piincipsd 
wife, the mother of the future king, was a princess of 
Chandella extraction. ‘ 

This would show why. as towards his own son, the 
Chedi ruler Kokkal^a was so favourably disposed towards 
Sr! Harsha, who was probably the brother of his chief 
queen. Another noteworthy fact is that Chitraku^ in the 
territory of the Chandelias was the most famous Chicraku|i 

1. Ep. Ind., I; p. 156 f: — 

Cf. Altekar. MshtrakCfas and their Timtt, p. 90. 

2. BaDaraa Copper, places of Ker^adeva, dated K. £. 793 

gi. 8:—‘ e 5 ’ 

(aUghtly corrected). 
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in northern India, bdog mentioned in the RamayaQa. the 
Mahabharata, the Raghuvarnia ' and a number of Purai>aa. 
In fact, the MahabhSrata contains a passage in which 
this Chitrakuta is mentioned along with the other famous 
Chaadel Portress, Kalafijara. * Such an association bet- 
ween Kalafijara and Chitrakuta is also found in some 
Rashlrakuta inscriptions laying a claim about Kfishpa 
III, as shown below. Finally, the Chedi ruler could 
have hardly come into contact with the ruler of the 
distant Chitor, aa is supposed by some scholars. ^ 

The above facts may also help to explain how Sr! 
Harsba of the Chandella dynasty gained in importance, 
through a diplomatic marriage-alliance with the con* 
temporary Kalachuri ruler. He had probably his southern 
flank protected from the rising rival power, the Kalachuris, 

1. RaghuTOrpfa, X III, 47iftr ^ 

tl*. Also ibid., XU, IS, 24. 

2. Mahibhlrata (B. 0. It. 1. ed.) Ars^yaka-pamn, 83. 
53-55:— 

?rm I 

fw u II 

o l 

itfit ftutqa I 

BJTT«ra ii 

3. There is hardly aoy good reaeoa to reject the eggaeition 
of Dr. F. Rielhora about the idectificstiOD of '*8ii KBraha the 
Lord of Chitrakuts’^ with the Cbaadella ruler Heraba. (See £p. 
led., n, p. 301). Nor ie there any better one to accept that 
auggcsted by Dr. V. V. Miraahi, who feela that '*the Harsba who 
received protection from Eokalla was tbe Guhila prince of that 
name, whose rule mi^kt hove txUndtd to Chitrakuta (modem 
Chitor in MewSd).*' (Italica oura) (Vide Miraahi, CII, Vol. IVi 
pt, i, introduction, p. btxv). 


HARSHA 


due to this alliance. As he was a feudatory of the Gurjara 
Pratihira rulers, he had his principality protected from 
the North too. 

Beyond thus staHlising his reign. Sr! Harsha may not 
have acquired any substandal territory, or gained any 
prominent victories over the contemporary rulers. To 
his time belonged Bhojadeva, who has left a number of 
records in the former Gwalior State, and also as far north 
as Peheva, ancient Prithudaka. In other words, his 
western frontier was also quite secure in the hands of hig 
soverelgo, who belonged to the Gurjara‘Pratih3ra dynasty. 
Thia Bhojadeva was the supreme power of his day 
in the North, just as Kpsb^ was in the South, as suggest- 
ed by the Kalachuri record, referred to above. 

Under these circumstances, there is hardly any warrant 
for supposing that any Gurjara Fratihara ruler suffered 
a defeat at the hands of the enemies, during the time of 
dr! Harsha, and that the latter, therefore, reinstated him 
on the throne. Yet such is the conclusion, to which 
a small fragment of a long lithic record has led certain 
scholars. 

(d) Yaa'ovarman 

The small fragmentary record in question '^appears 
to have been found near the temple of Vamans, at 
Khajuraho /'' and may, therefore, be taken to have be¬ 
long^ to the debris of that temple, and contemporaneous 
with it The editor of it took it to refer to Harshadeva 
himself, and thought ‘*that this prince first defeated 
Rshitipaladeva, but subsequently reinstated him in the 
government of his dominions/’ * A study of the metres 

2. Ibid., p. 122. 


U Ep. led., 1. p. 121. 
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used in the record would easily make it clear that the 
fragment, which represents only the right-hand aide 
portions of a few lines of the inscriptional text, was a part 
of a much bigger record, which contained on its )eft«hand 
aide on an average no less than 45 lettersj now lost. In 
other words, much more is to be read Chan meets the eye. 
in the literary sense of these words, and hence, it is quite 
probable that the name of king Harsba, which we lind 
mentioned in the very middle of the extant fragment 
(line 7) must have been succeeded by the name of at least 
one of his successors, ie., Ya^varman. 

The record actually speaks of having "enthroned" ' 
king Kshitipala (of the Gurjara-Pratihlra dynasty), on 
the throne a^ain. It is by no means necessary to suppose 
that it was he, who had dethroned him. Indeed, this 
reenthroning was probably only the next step of what, wr 
learn elsewhere, king Ya^varmaa did. viz., conquering the 
Chedi ruler, after the latter had defeated Kshitipala. The 
Cbedi ruler, who appears to have deprived the Gurjara* 
Pratibara emperor of his throne, and whom king Ya^var* 
man in his turn defeated, may be identified with the 
Kalachuri ruler Yuvaraja-deva I, one of the most powerful 
rulers of his lime.* Actually in that Kbajuraho record, 
we find it stated that Ys^ovarcnan courageously defeated 
the king of the Chedis, who had counll^ forces (with 
him), and who had (himself) set his foot on the crown 
Df the famous Kshitipala (i.e., defeated the latter).* 

1. Ibid. fairer i ’* 

2. Minshi, CU, IV. pt. i, rntroductlon, p. Ixxziv v\d 
{oHowiag. 

3. Ep- Ind-, I, p. 122f: —Wl- 

I'm II ’ 
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Conflicting claims of the rulers of different dynasties 
at this time make the reconstruction of this- period beset 
with difficulties, It would, howcveri appear that the 
Chedi ruler was able to defeat king Kshiiipala or Mahi- 
pala of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty, chiefly on account 
of the fact that he got substantial aid of his near relative, 
the Rash?rakuta king of Malkhed (ancient Manyakheta).* 
Some Rashtrakuta records are known to claim for Krisbpa 
III of that dynasty that his southern conquests, resulting 
in his capture of all (i-e. several) forts, inspired such an 
awe in the mind of the (northern) Gurjara emperor, that 
he lost all hope of securing (or retaining) the fortresses of 
Kilaftjara and Chitrakuta»at the very outset. The Jura 
Stone pillar Inscription of this time, found near Maihar, 
District Satna, would confirm the fact of invasion of the 
Rashtrakutas in Baghelkhand area, just north of the Chedi 
territory.—which could lake place only after passing 
through the latter. > In the light of this, the claim can 
be understood as being in respect of the actual eonqaesl of 
the two forts Kalafijara and Chitrakuta-so intimately asso¬ 
ciated with the Chandels in later times. As the Chandels 
were at this time only vassals of the Gurjara-Prafihara 
emperors, (so that, even though they may have been in 
possession of the fort of Chitrakuta), all the territory 
around, including Baghelkhand, may be deemed to have 
. owed allegiance to the Gurjara-Pratihara emperors, tiU their 
.defeat at the hands o f the Chedis and the Rashtrakufts> 

1 . See Ahektr, Rashp-ahufas and thtir Times, p. 101- 103. ^ 

2. Bp. Ipd., IV, p. 284:—‘W 

3. CoQtrA Dr. A. S. Altekar, RdshtrakStds and thtir Timts, 
p« 113. Such aggressive teti of the Rfishtrakotas at occupying 
ceitsin territories may well have been the cause of tbe Chedis 
dtlUng out with them. 
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(•) Capture ol KilaHJara : Its ImporCboce 

The invadifig forces were at long last defeated b> 
the Gurjara Piatihira ruler, with the aid of the Chaodel 
pnnce,—if we are to believe the consistent claim xoade 
on behalf of the latter, as seen above. Indeed, it is claim' 
ed in a Khajuraho record that YaIovarman '‘wrested the 
fort of Kalafljara, that embellished the face of the Earth 
like a Tilaka (saffron-mark )."' That, prior to these con¬ 
quests of KaU&jara by the RashtrakO^ and the Chandel 
rulers, Kdlahjara was in the hands of the Gurjara Pratl- 
hira rulers is also a certainty. For we learn from th« 
Barah record of the famous Gurjara Pratihara ruicr^ 
Bbojadeva, that he donated that vill^ of Balaka (pro¬ 
bably Barah), in the district of Udumbara, lying in the 
Division of Kalafljara within the Province of Kanauj.* 
The context makes it amply clear that KSlaftjara wa» 
then included in the territory of Bhojadeva, the Gurjara 
Pratihara ruler of Kanauj. It is no wonder that in such 
drcum stances, the latter should have conferred upon the 
Chandel prince the dejare title of the "Lord of Kalafljara",. 
which he had probably already become de facto, by the 
recapture of Kalafljara Fort. 

The capture of Kllafijara—Kalin jar of the Muslim 
chronicles—was no doubt an event of capital significance 
in the history of the Cbandellas. It h not for nothing 
that since this time onward, we find the title "the Lord 
oi Kiii&jiti{KdlafiJaridhipaiiy* used for the Chandelk 
rulers, both in the records of that dynasty and in, 

1. Ep. lod., I, p. 122:—" «nrf 

2. Ep, Ind.. XIX, p. 18 
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•those of others. It was so importaot that Al'BIrOiiS 
includes Kalinjar among the ‘'two most famous 
■fortresses of India .”' We find king Dhanga, son 
and successor of Ya^varmaOi being styled as ‘^KSlafi- 
jaradhipati” in his Nanyaura copper-plate inscription of 
V. S. 1055 (* c. 998 A.D,), * The poet Bilhaoa refers to 
bbg Kar^ of the KaUchuri dynasty as the uprooter of 
the “Lord of the hill of Kalaftjara”, evidently referring to 
• some immediate successor of king Vidyadhara, possibly 
Devavarmao.* The connection of Kirtivarman with 
Kalahjara is found frequently alluded to in the records 
of the Chandellas, including his own at Ajaigarh.* We 
^nd the title Kalaf^arSdhipati used also in the case of. 
some of his successors like Madaoavaiman, Baramardi' 
dcva» and Trailokyavarmans* but finally it is flaunt¬ 
ed by the last king of this dynasty Hammiravarman. ’ 

Al-Blrtuiii India {Saebau’s ed.), Vol. I, p. 202; also see 
below p. 48.) 

2. lad. Ant., XVl, p. 204; also see below 18 footnote 1. 

3. VikTamSniadeva’^charitam (BSS cd.), XVlIl, 93 :— 

‘ %t9i ’ 

4. See Ajaigsrh Rook Inscription of Bhojsvarmso, (£p. 

tiid.» I, p. 333) 6t. 9 \awfu i 

OTjiwW » 5TW3TO f^RWTrC5S?T 

See our note “Vifiahibbldbina*’; also Ajaigarh in 'Itiba&e 
Anuilhoft’ Gate Record of Klrtivarmao. 

5. B. K. Banaras Copper*plate Tnscripdoo cf MadsnSTar^ 

HUGS—** 

Cf. Augasi Grant of Madanavarman (I. A*, XI| p. 202). 

Alao Samra Copper.plate Inscription of Paremardiders:— 

I Also lebchbawer Ooppe^pbte Inscriptton cf Parana rdt- 
deva ^ w iM I ^ 

6. See page 48 f, below. 

7. See page 52 f. below. 
a.e.2 
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(f) Polliicdl 4ftC«odance of the Cbaodellae: 

As an ally and a vassal of the Gurjara Pratibara; 
emperor, king Lakshavarmao aiias Ya^ovarman appears t(v 
have marched with bis forces, right upto the frontiers of 
his far-fiuag empire. Thus alone can we reconcile the 
various claims made on his behalf in the Chandel la records,, 
with all the facts of history, known of his time. In one 
such record, he is credited with having taken his army to 
the Jumna, and then, further to the Ganges, in a military ' 
expedition. ’ In another, he is stated to have even ‘'sur¬ 
passed the forces of the Klwdas.”* This reference to the 
Khssas becomes all the more interesting, in view of 
what we find in a well-known illustration of the type of 
"narrative lyric ' (Kaihottba Muktaka), about the victory 
of king Karttikeya over the king of the Khasas,' Mm. 

V. V, Mirashi has done a disimct service to the history of 
this period, by proving that the king Karttikeya of this 

1. £p. lod., I, p. 122fs—“ 

2. Ibid., 8t. 23:—“ 

RjftfSsrrfafiR?: 

38^Wf ftwrflVUt « II ” 

For previous iaterpretatioas of the void ‘*tuliu“ aee £p. 
lad., I, 132, 277,1. H 0., XXV. p. 213, Mitra, ERK. p. 43. 50* 
Bose, H. B., p. 35, etc. Ic will be seen that most of the previous 
writers have accepted the trsnsUtion of ti, given by Dr. F. 
Kielboro, wbo has takeo it in thcscDse of “equalled”. However, 
compare the Mahoba Stone loscripCion, quoted below, p. 19, 
fa. I, aadslao Megha-duta, II, 1:— ‘ afeaaftar; 

«^T:.JTRTRtecirt aaftgna ii “ 

3. Klvy*-M imirhss (G. O. S. ed.), p, SO XT'! 1 

^ srt54( 7 r>T )!i^i 

I ?ia an^eftait 

ir 
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poem t$ none else than king Kshitipala or Mahiplla of the- 
Gurjara Pratihara dynasty.' We may further explain 
chat the Kha^s here are the same as the Shahi rulers of 
Kabul. Swat and WazirUCan, and that these were the 
successors of the legitimate descendants of the Ku^ or 
Kushana contemporaries of the early Gupta emperor, 
who were known in their days under the titles “Shahi 
Shahanushahi’’. 

(We have stated our views in detail elsewhere that the 
incident regarding Ramagupta and Dhnivadevf, immorta¬ 
lised in Devi.Chandragupta, had actuaUy taken place at 
the time of the advance, made by Ramagupta at the very 
beginning of his shorc-lived career, against the forces of his 
Kushapa contemporary.* We may now further explain 
that the Chbese letters “Kou-ch’uang.’' that designated 
the tribe of these adversaries of the Guptas, have been 
transcribed in Indian texts both as Kuias, and as KkaiaK 
{oiKhoios). It will be seen that all this independently 
corroborates the information about the location of th« 
battle-field, Alipura (or Aljnapura), not far from Kahror 
(gathered from AhBiruoi, Ba^abbatta and other ancient 
authorities), where Ramagupta’s famous brother Chandra- 
gupta killed the Kushana ruler in a brilliant strategic 
move.) 

Having extended their dominions upto the territory 
of the Shahi kingdom, the Gurjara Prstiharas became 
quite naturaUy the most feared and the most hated adver¬ 
saries of the Muslim invaders, knocking at the frontiers 

1. iad. Aiai.(1932),p."20i;cf.J.B.O.R.SoVoI.XIV,p.223. 

2. See our works, The Problem of the KusbS^ia aod the- 

Origio of Vikrami Sathvit, A£ORl, p. 105 f; etc. Cbaodiigupta 
Siluugnke alias Vikram9dityi and the Nise JeweU, lad. CuK^, 
V.VI; p. 319 f, 
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India, As their vassal, king Ya^ovarxnan must have 
encountered the kings of the Gaudas. the Koalas 
{Dak8hn^'*Ko^a8). the Khavas, the KashmlTas. tbe 
Michilas, the Malavas, tbe Cbedis and tbe Kurus.—‘wbom 
he is credited to have defeated.' Even in another stansa 
do‘we come across the claim that his armies marched 
against the kings of the foot-hills (the Terai regions) of 
the Himalayas.^ 

Tbe above discus^on may help us to understand the 
ngnificaoce of an important historical stanza in the re¬ 
cord. now found in the Lakshmai^a Temple of Kha- 
Jurabo* * We learn therefrom that tbe beautiful image 
of 'Waihu^tba** (a four^faced form of Vishnu), now to be 
found in tbe celU of that temple, was obt^ned from the 
Slhi (Shalu) king by king Herambapala. Tbe latter must 
have been a younger brother of Karttikeya {alias Kshiti* 
pala or Mahipala). as correctly pointed out by Mm* V. 
V. Mirashi (after the mythological parallel) in the discus- 
«on of the aforesaid Muktaka verse.* It is no matter of 
wonder if the younger brother. HerambapaJa. reaped the 
fruit of victory by obtaining the image of VaOcu^tha from 
the Sabi king, whom tbe elder brother. Kshitipala alias 
KSrttikeya had subjugated. Ys^varman himself is stated 

,1. Supra, p. 14. footnote 2. 

2. Ep, lo d., I, p. 122f:— 

WRTT: ] 11* 

3. Bp. lod., I. 122/ (at. 43 )fcspai( «T 

% tra; \t*WR5: \ 

4. See Miruhi. QI, IV. pt i, lotroductioo, p. Ixsit, foot- 
arMe2; Miisehi, $l» Voi.I, p. 150/. Ind. Aat. (1932), p. 201. 
Cf» Kehomeivare'e Chepd**KBuiikt, Bberin-vikya. 
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to have obtained tiae said image from king Dcvapala, son 
of Herambapala, probably as a mark of friendship and 
alliance. DevapaJa is styled as “Hayapati”, or “the Lord 
of the Horses' * in that verse. Comparable to this U 
the fact that in the contemporary Muslim chronicles, we 
find the Gurjara Pratihara rulers b«Dg respected for the 
strength of their weU'known cavalry units. 

There is a reference in an afore* quoted stanra tn the 
lithic record in the Lakshmana Temple, to the effect that 
king Yaiovarman even proved to be ‘‘an epidemic to the 
•Gurjaras*' {i.e., the Gurjara Pratihara ruler of Kanauj). 
The strained relatione, adverted to, may be referred to the 
time either of Devapala or of his successor, In the 
former case, it possible to suppose that the image was not 
presented a gift by Devapala, but was forcibly extracted 
from him. Such a conjecture is, however, hardly permissi¬ 
ble for two reasons. The Chandellas could not be taken to 
have been so powerful at the time, as to extract any such 
thing from the suzerain power of those days, the Gurjara 
Pratiharas. Secondly, in Hindu ideology, it is not possi¬ 
ble to conceive that a sacred object like an image may be 
extracted, or may be allowed to be extracted, by any party 
Hence, we feel, the circumstances of strained relations 
between the two dynasties may be referred to a date 
posterior to that of the presentation of (he image of 
Vaikuntba. 

'(g) l!>bahga, tb« Sovereign Ruler 

The boundaries of the territory held by king Drai^ga. 
are defined poetically as spreading “as far as Kalafijara 
and upto Bhilsa on the river of Malwa fviz., the Betwa)^ 
as far as the banks of the Jumna and upto the frontiers 
of the Chedl kingdom, and as far as (he wondrous for- 
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tress of Gwalior.’’ * All these must have been in his 
kingdom. In one record, it is claimed that he even con¬ 
quered the emperor of Kanauj, aod thereby acquired 
sovereignty for himself in the battle-field.* In view of 
this, and, perhaps, out of reverence to a former Gurjara 
Pratihara emperor, he appears to have assumed nom de 
grace, Vinayakapaladeva. ’ In another record, curiously 

1. Ep. Ind., I. p, 122f. (st. 26):—^ 

II Dr. N. s. Bwe, op. cit., p. S7-S9, quite logically 
holds that “the Fort (of Gtwlior) was occupied by (Kachchba- 
paghiia kiag) VajradamaQ for the Chaadellas,’' 

2. Mau Stooe Inscription of MaJanavariaso (Ep. lad., 1 

p. 197:—.('^^ ] aWfflX^StU [ RfT 

3. A( the tod of the Lakabnia^a Temple loacripttoo bc 

Khajgraho of Dhahga, dated V, $. 1011 (c. 95* A.D,), (line 28) 
we have:—‘ Ep. lad. I, p. 122 f. 

This refers to king 'S^nsyakipfiJadevs as ruling over the Earth 
at the tine, On the other hand, in line 26, we fiod kiog Dhii^ga 
himself mentioned as ruling over the Earth, as a sovereign ruler. 
The two statemeote can be recooeiled only io this way. Dr. N. S. 
Bose hae already come to the same conclasiooi from a different 
line of arguments, that ia even more plausible. He points out 
chat “we have inscriptions of Devapgla (A.D. 948), Mahipila 
(A,D, 956), Vatsarija (A D. 957) and VijayapgU (A.D. 960). 
which are dated in close proximity” and that is tbia rapid succes- 
aion of Gurjara Pratibsra rulers, there in hardly any room for yet 
“another king Viniyakapsla 11, ruling in A.D. 954.“ {history 
of Ctindellot, p. 39). When the successor of Violyakapaladeva 
or Herarabapala of the Gurjara Pratihira dynaaty, viz., Devapih, 
had already begun ruling in c. 948 A.D., the eziaunce of tbU 
Vinayakapaladeva of 954 A.D. offered a puzzle,--which, we be. 
lieve, may, in the light of the above, be now regarded a a solved 
(Dr. Mitia ERE., p. 56). 
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<«QOugh. king Dhanga is stated to have surpassed might ib 
■"HammJra, who had great forces’' at hb command.* 
As Hammira here evidently stands for ‘Amir*—usfd as a 
title of the leader of the Muslim forces knocking at the 
frontiers of Indb. probably Subuk-tegin,—the intention to 
praise his invincible might is clear. The panegyrist's 
praise was profusely bestowed upon this ruler, stating 
that Ire received at his court the king of Kosala C ?« south 
Kosala with capital at Ratanpur;. Kratha (sVidarbha. 
Bcrar), Sirhhala'(Ceylon), Kuiitala (Mid-Kfishna valley) 
etc.* Elsewhere we find that as a result of his conquests, 
the wives of the kings of Kahcbl (south*east Andhra). 
.Andhra (lower Godavari valley), Radha (West Bengal), 
Ahga (East Bihar) etc. languished in his prison. ’ 

(h) GhaDdeltas at c. lOCfO A D. and tbereafcer 

The Indian panegyrist's praiaiti (praise) may always 
be taken with a grain of salt: Here it may be much more 
than that. However, the grant of a neighbouring village, 
made by king Dhanga while residing in the city of KaSka 
(Banaras), that b adverted to in a copper-plate record 
dated c. 99$ A D., would bear out his claim to the 
-CO un try of the Ka^l s, in c 1000 A.D. ,* j ust a s t he inci den is\ 

1. Mahoba Stooe loBcription 

s'r e )8 ii' 

2. Kbajunho (MarakauSvara Temple) loacription,st.4S: 

« 

As poioted out by A. Cunoingham {Cunoiogbam, ASR, II, 

p. 451 /.), this ia **more than usualiy fulsome tnd ridiculous.’* 

3. Kbajuraho (Marakatsivara Temple) loacriptioa, st. 46 : 

^ «i<e «i H Rffk- 

I qK kTlRlttPlt *ltinK 

’ isiigbily corrected). 

4. l.A.,XVI, p.203f. 
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silusion to hia putting an end to his ovvn life at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, found in the* 
Lakshmana Temple inscription, would point out to his 
hold over Prayaga (Allahabad). Wiihthefottscf Gwalior 
and Kalinjar in the west and the tlrthas (sacred places) 
of Allahabad and Bsnaras in the east, he could be con¬ 
sidered as the reallord of the Gangetic plains in those 
days 

The position that the Chandellas held among their 
contemporaries in the decades around 1000 A.D. is indi¬ 
cated by the following j—^‘W hcn in about 9S9 A.D.. 
Jayapaia' resolved to make a supreme effort to save India 
from' the aggressions of Sabuktigin, he summoned to his 
aid the rulers of Delhi, Ajmer. Kalmjar and Katiauj.- \ 
Again in 1008 A.D., when Jayapaia's son Artandapala, 
thought of invoking the aid of his Hindu conapatriots to 
stem the tide of Mahmud^s invasioti. he sent emissaries to 
the Rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Delhi and Ajmer.’** 

(J) VidySdbara 

As noticed elsewhere, there is evidence to show that 
the last of the great Chandels, king Vidyadhaia was, 
perhaps, the author of the Kandariya MaUldcva icniple.= 
Militarily also he appears to have been a great power 
sufficiently prominent to attract the attention of his con¬ 
temporaries, both Indian and foreign. 

Thus, there exists an interesting inscription to show 
that Arjuna, a Kachhua (Kachhapaghata) ruler oi 
Gwalior, killed the Gurjara Piarihara emperor Rajyapdla 

1. A Hindu king of Kabul, Swst aod Waiiriaua regioos, 
belonging to a dynasty that substituted the aacknt Shshi dynasty^ 

2. Mirashi (Cllf, IV.) pt. I, p. Jatjcviii. R. S. Tripathi*' 
Jiistory of Kanavf p. 282-283. 

2. See ouc "Tourists Khafurabo.*' 
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in a battle, at the bidding of this Chandel ruler, Vidya- 
dhara. • The Fort of Gwalior was, as we have secn^ 
within the territory of the Chandcllaa in the days of 
Dhanga, and there is no reason to suppose that it did not 
continue to be so during the days of Vidyadhara. It is, 
therefore, not unnatural that the credit of “defeating the 
king of the whole of Kanauj” (ftajyapala) is given to king 
Vidj^dhara himself, in the records of his successors/ Con¬ 
temporary Muslim chronicles would also vouchsafe that 
the weak resistence, that the Gurjara Pratihira emperor 
Rajyapala put up in the face of the forays of the ieonocolast, 
Amir Mahraud of Ghazna, was highly resented by the 
confederacy of Hindu rulers, head^ by Vidyadhara, and 
that the latter, therefore, overthrew and killed that 
emperor, and thereafter, himself attempted to organize 
vigorous resistance. It would appear that the great 
Bhoja of Dhara did not take the invasion of others' terri¬ 
tories seriously, and was more concerned with crossing 
swords with the mighty Chedi contemporary Gaineya- 
deva. Naturally the main burden of offering resistance 
to the iconoclast, who was responsible for the destruction 
of a number of important temples at Mathura, fell on the 
prince Vidyadhara Chandel. 

(j) Amir MahmCd's lovaaloa : 

The Muslim version is found in the accounts left by 
Ibn ul’ Athir. Nizamuddin, and others,—of whom, Dr. 
H. C. Ray after a careful comparison concludes, the 

1, Ep. lad., n, p. 237, (Dubkund Insctipcion of Rach- 
chbapagh3ca Vikiamasiciha, dsted V. 8. 1145-1088 A.t>.) 

i ” 

2. Ep. Id d.. 1,197 f. (Mau Stoae loacription of Madaoa* 

varmao):—' ’ 
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former was the most accurate, despite certain exaggera¬ 
tions. As regards the army at his disposal, the reliable I bn 
ul' Athit states that he had S 6 .OOO cavalry, 184,000 in¬ 
fantry, and 746 elephants—these being the highest figures 
for each group to be found in any Muslim account. After 
stating how Hijyapala was defeated, I bn ul’ Athir conti- 
nues-^"Their king (Rajyapala) fled, wounded, and did not 
know what to do. So he sent a message to Yamin ud 
Daula (Mahmud) requesting peace. But Mahmud refused 
and did not agree to any conditions except acceptance of 
Islam ai>d slew innumerable of his soldiers/*' 

Immediately thereafter, on learning of the murder of 
Rajyapala by men of Vidyadhara’s army, Mahmud march¬ 
ed against him and came into contact with some advance 
guards—'Tamin ud Daula sene a party of his infantry to 
fight him, and Bida (Vidyadhar) also sent out against him 
a smaller number, and both the armies continued reinforc¬ 
ing their soldiers till the two opposing forces increased 
in numbers and the battle became vehement. At last the 
night overtook them and parted them/' * "According to 
I bn 111 Athir, before effecting a direct clash, the men of the 
Sultan (had alw) diverted the course of the river nearby/'* 
The result appears to be that balBed by the rise of the 
water at unexpected places, king Vidyadhara ordered 
what is called these days "a strategic retreat", under the 
cover of darkness, during the night. Muslim accounts 
agree that the next morniDg» finding that Vidyadhara's 
camp wa« deserted, the "Sultan thanked God for this un¬ 
expected good luck, and making sure that no ambush has 
been laid» he gave orders for the plundering of the camp 
of the army/'* 


1. Bo«e,H.C.,p. 99. 
3. Mjim.ERK, p.79. 


2. Ibid. p. 55-56. 
4. Ibid. 
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Thert was ^ood reason lo thank the Almighty 
for this good luck ? for, we learn from the Tabakat 
i Akbarl, that tvhen Vid^adhara refused to accept 
Isla n and “to place his neck under the yoke of subjec¬ 
tion,... the Sultau went Co an elevated spot, so that he 
might look at and make an estimate of the strength’' of 
Vidyadhara's army. '‘Then, when he saw what a vast 
host it was, he repented for his coming; and placing the 
forehead in supplication on the ground, prayed ior victory 
and conquest from the Giver of all mercies/ * Apparently, 
the great iconoclast returned after this first skirmish, 
without further pursuit, with the vast booty, he must 
have thus gathered, This was in c. 1U18-19 A.D. 
^409-410 A,H.) 

A$ Firishta states, "the war like disposition of 
Mahmud could not long remain at peace.*’* Having 
known of the strength of Vidyadhara, Mahmud must have 
come with considerably greater force at hts command, 
than he had done on the previous occasion. In 413 A.H. 
•(»I022A.D.) according to Nizamuddin, Mahmud "again 
•invaded the kingdom’* of yidyadhara. * Firishta, while 
•agreeing with this, puts the dace a year later, viz., at 
414 A H. (»c. 1023 A.D). If, as the accounts would 
ahow, the war was somewhat drawn out and indedsive. 


i. Bmc, H. C., p. 36. 2. Miira, ERR, p. 80. 

3. Ibid. The apparent diacrepaocies tbac formerly existed 
between what one found in the Muaiim chronicles on the one 
head aed the inscriptions on the other, were first resolved by 
Dr. H, C. Ray, DHNl. II, p, 690-691. The diacrepaneiea 
related id (he main to the name cf the Cbsadel prince, attacked 
by Mahmud. All subsequent writers have borrowed hie mein 
ideaa aodmattrisl, in (bis. 
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both the writers may well be correct. The skirmishes 
began in A.H. 413 and ended in A.H. 414. 

From a detailed study of the accounts left by the 
Muslim writers, it is plausibly concluded that neither of 
the two main strongholds of the CbandeU, viz., those of 
Gwalior and Kalanjar, appears to have been captured by 
the Muslim invader/ All the same, it is made equally 
probable that kir*g Vidyadhara was confined to the ‘Fort 
of Kalin jar', during the last lap of the war. Having 
achieved this, and having found the Fort impregnable, 
there was no reason why Mahmud should not satisfy his 
cupidity w^ith the riches of Kbajuraho and Mahoba. that 
lay rather unprotected. There is a clear reference in one 
of these accounts to the fact that the Sultan (Mahmud) 
received from this place ‘‘much treasure and precious, 
gems’’,* which may well refer to the riches of the temples 
at Khajuraho and the palaces at Mahoba. Any critical 
eye would see that the destruction at Khajuraho is not 
complete, but is substantial ; whereas that at Mahoba is- 
wellnigh complete An obvious conclusion is that while 
the latter place was ravaged leisurely, the former was noL 
Not that the iconoclast Amir wanted in any way to spare 
the former. There must have been some ocher reason,— 
that of king Vidyadhara trying to regroup his forces,, 
while the icotiolast was busy destroying the architectural 
and sculptural treasures at Khajuraho. The loot and 
destruction of the pahees at Mahoba were not such a 
chillenge to the indomitable spirit of Vidyadhara. as the 
destruction of the temples at Khajuraho was. 


]. Mitra, BRK, p. 82. 2. Bose, H. C., p. 60. 

The gems might have well iacluded the diamonds of Paona. 
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Not long previously, having utterly defeated Rajya- 
pala of the Gurjara Pratihara line of Kanauj (Kanyakubja) 
and destroyed bis army, Sultan Mahmud had immediately 
proceeded to ransack riches of the temple of Kanauj 
and Mathura, which he utterly destroyed. The Muslim 
accounts, which refer to the destruction^ also speak in 
glowing terms about their arc, ststii^ that they were 
looked upon as the ‘wonders* (of the world.)' They do 
not allude to Khajurahd in the same terms, anywhere. 
King Rajyapala, having been himself destroyed, could 
not save those temples from complete destruction, King 
Vidyadhara, being still a power to reckon with, was in a 
position to save from complete destruction, though not 
from damage and desecration, the temples at Khajuraho, 
^as is to be witnessed all over Khajuraho. 

The temples, that were so damaged and desecrated 
for the HinduS) are found being taken over shortly after¬ 
wards by the Jainas for their faith. While there is enough 
evidence for this, there is little or no evidence of any fresh 
temple building activity of the Hindus, after Amtr 
Mahmud's itvvasion of Khajuraho,—which must have 
' come immediately in the wake of his conquest of Kalanjar 
Fort in c-1022-23 A.D, 

fk) DecUoe of the Chandellaa and Rise of the Kalachnrla : 

The defeat of king Vidyadhara at the hands of 
Mahmud of Ghazna appears to have given a shattering 
blow to the Chandel power. Till that date, we find a 
number of major inscripdons of the Cbandels at Kha¬ 
juraho, one of them evidently mentioning it as a capital.^ 

1. R. S. Tfiptihi, History oj Kanauj t p. 2S4f. 

2. Kbajurabo (Marakateivara Temple). loacriptloci of 
Dba^adeva, dt. V. 3.1059« 
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Al-Biruni, a protege of Mahmud and his son, also refers U> 
Khajuraho as the capital of Jajhauti' Gejakabhukti of 
Chandel records). But thereafter, this dynasty may have- 
actually shifted its seat to another place, more inacceasi* 
bie,—possibly Kalaojara itself, where a number of its^ 
later records are found. 

The decline of the Cbandels may have aciuatly 
started iinmediately after the death of Dhahga. The 
death of a king always brought in its wake a crisis in the 
history of the ruling dynasty in those days in India, and 
it often served as a signal for the enemies of that dynasty 
to rise against it. There is little evidence to presume that 
king Vidyadhara continued to wield sway over the Mid^ 
Gangetic plain including Prayaga (Allahabad) and KSS 
(Banaras). On the other hand, we find the Kalachuri 
king Gangeyadeva of Tripuri overruniog the plains of 
Baghelkhand, the Mid-Gangctlc valley and regions as far 
north as Tirhut (in Bihar). 

As to Baghelkhand, his control of this region is 
proved by a stone inscription of his reign, dated in 
Kalachuri Bra 772 (*c. 1019 A.D.), which origmally be¬ 
longed to Mukundpur in Rewa District, and which is now 
in Dhubela Museum, Nowgong. * He had made Prayaga 


1. AI*BlfQni'8 India, Vol. I, p. 200 i. 

2. A$ this is ope of the most misunderstood of tbe inscrip- 
ttoos of this time, we are publishing it elsewhere. Even 
eminent scholars like Dr. V. V. Miras hi have misread it to con*, 
elude that king GSngeysdfva Kalachuri was in c. 1019 A.D. only 
a vaasal of another ruler, sod had a title oo better thso ‘^MahSrba* 
Mahl-Mahattakfl,**—which, in reality, he did not have. Mabl- 
Mahattaks ia a title, borne only by vassals in those days. Froos 
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this mis reading, and out of a necessity to find out a sovereign 
ruler for this vaaea!, Dr. Mirasbi has concluded that the 
Chandelb prince Vidyidhara was the emperor, to cvbom he owed 
allegiance* He even further concludes that in that capacity of 
a vaasal, oot only he, but king Bhoja of Dhira sent him cooting. 
cuts of their armies, to serve under him* in bis fight against 
Mahmud. (Vide ABOKI.. XXIII, 1942, p. 2961., Miras hi, CII, 
IV, pt. 1, p. bzxix, etc.). 

The correct reading of the portion of the ioscription, aa 
found by us on the stone itaelf, is as fellotving:— 

J [ frrr# ) I } [.i* j ^ f mwV ) tt [ ^ ] 

Mahdm/idvata (or Mahd^Routa) is the same as Mahi-Raja- 
putra a title found in Kalanjar Inscription of Madanavarman, 
dt. V. S. 1188-lUl A.D. (JASB. 1848 p- 321; Cunningham, 
ASR, XXI, p. 34 f). See also Lai Pahadi Rock Inscription of 
Narssiihhadeva, dt. E. E. 929 (B). 

The reading given by Dr* Mirashi, which started for him. 
the above "chain leaction •' is as follovs 
I ? ] tf) (] U [ J 

Even a reference to the pbte, reproducing the estampsge* 
ifopression in his volume, ^ould bear out some ef the letters, 
read by us above. Actually, king Gihgeyadeva is given here ao> 
title whatsoever, excepting 

As is shewn above, king GSngeyadeva was already 
a Mahirijtdhirija and was acknowledged aa a sovereign ruler, 
even in the distant Tirhut, in the same year—c. 1019 A.D.— 

according to a rnanuacript, which thus testifies tc the far-flung 
extent of bis Empire. Aa is also shown above, this capture of 
Tirhut by Gthgeyadeva is even testified tc, by the inscription of 
bis successors. Under these circumstances, we think, the 
meaniog of the phrase in the Chandei record that the "king 
Bhoja, accompanied by ebe chief of the Ealaehuris, attended 
upon vidyidhara”, cannot be taken anything more than a veiled 
tribute to the glory of tbe two coo temporaries,—and certainly 
not iA the liters! aense, iu which Dr. Mirashi has underatood it,. 
These two, Bhoja andGingeyadeva, are the only two ruiera ofi 
India, that are mentioned by Al-Blruo! in hia India. 
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as o^t of his seats/ and h also known to have held Kist 
(Banaras) under his sway.* 

The evidence of coins would show that the eastern 
districts of Uttar Pradesh had passed into his hands;* 
and the inscriptions of his successors claim that he had 
captured even Champara^ya* i.e., Champaran, inTithut. 
His conquest of Champaran b further corroborated by a 
Nepalese manuscript of Ramayan> which is dated in 
V. S. 1076 («1019 A.D.), and which mentions "Maha« 
rajadhiraja'* (sovereign) Gahgeyadeva as the ruler of 
Tirabhukti (Tirhut),* Gahgeyadeva is described in a 
record of the Chandels as having conquered the world* 
which iUelf would show that despite all claims on 

is It id diiHcuU to conceive that king GangeyadeTs could 
coneecrace bis life, along vvtch hie hundered ^ivee, at the 
secred confluence, if be had not held ic ee a seat in bis liie*tune. 
(See below p. 29, In* !)• As ve know from tbe Eanaras copper¬ 
plate iiQ&cription of bis son, Lskshmlkarpa (orRarnadera), the first 
no Dual funeral ceremony (SrSddba) of CSi^geyadeva was perform¬ 
ed by the SOD in tbe year 793 K. B. («1042 A.D.), while be was 
at his caiop at PraySga (Allahabad): This camp must have been 
originally established here some time before the death of Gftnge- 
yadeva. 

2. In tbe above-mentioned grant, Karpadeva donates *'the 

village of Sroti (that was) included in (be of (See 

Mirasbi, Cn, I, p. 244, where tbe word *'bbuhti’* is misread as 
**bbumi’' in tbe ligature, formed in tbe phrase given). 

3. Vincent Smith, CatalogM of Cdnt in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (Oxford, 1906), p. 250 f. 

4. Bheraghat Inscription of Gairdlurpadeva, dt. V. S. 1155 
(- 1098 A.D.)” 

5. MiMshj, S. I., Vol. II, p, 83.*“ “ OTim ^ 

6. £p. lod.,I,p. 222f. 
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behalf of king Vidyadhara, he^Gangeyadeva) was reckon¬ 
ed as a very powerful ruler of his time. Indeed, like 
Dhanga, Gsogeyadeva, too, is known to have put an end 
to his life, at the confluence of the two sacred rivers, the 
Ganges and the Jumna (i.e., at Praya|a or Allahabad).^ 

Again, accordii^ to Muslim chronicles, Ahmad Niyal 
Tjgfn, Governor of the Punjab, carried out a foray in 
c. 1033 A,Di against Banaras, which then belonged to one 
Gang, who must be the same as Gahgeyadeva Kalachuri.^ 
There is reason to believe that this foray was made possi¬ 
ble at this date, as Gangeyadeva was facing serious trou* 
hies at the hands of king Bhoja of Dhara (Dhar).—who 
is credited with having won a great victory over the 
former.* A little before this date, in c. 1030 A.D., Al- 
Bltiini recognizes him as an important ruler of India, 
when he mentions by name only him and the king Bhoja- 
deva of Dhar. * The find of a number of gold coins of 
Gahgeyadeva at Isurpur,’ in Sagar District, would also 
show the Chandcl kmgdom had been whittled down to¬ 
wards the south by king Gahgeyadeva. 

There can be little to doubt, therefore, that king 
Gahgeyadeva had captured even the eastern province of 
Mid-Gangecic regions, including Prayaga (Allahabad) and 
Ka^f (Banaras), not long after the death of Dhanga $ 
and that, to that extent, and also in the region of Sagar 
the kingdom of the Chandellas had declined after the 

1. Kheirba and Jabalpur graots of Ta^aljkarca 

2. Tacikh"us .Subuktigin. 

3. Sec now OUT PSrijdtoMar^'ari, (1966), p. riii. Text^ 
p. 1, Cemmintary, p. 30, Translation, p. 10-2. 

4. Al-bltun{*6 Indii (Sac ban), p. 202. 

5. J. A. 8 . B. (Num. Suppl.), No. XVIll (1921), p. 123. 

B, C.3 
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death of that ruler, and so it remained even during the 
rule of Vidyadhara. 

The above rather detailed discussion was necessitat¬ 
ed by the fact that some renowned historians of the past 
have represented the relative greatness of the Chandella 
ruler Vidyadhara and of the Kalachuri king Gahgeyadeva 
erroneously. Depending upon the testimony of the 
contemporary Muslim chronicles, Dr. H. C. Ray has con¬ 
cluded that “in the reign of Vidyadhara, they (the 
Chandellas) were regarded by the Muslim writers as the 
most powerful kings in India." ' Tlus, indeed, docs not 
appear to be true. 

Even the h'lusUm accounts agree in stating that 
among the contemporaries, king Bhojadeva of Dbara 
(Dhai) was the one, whom Amir Mahmud deliberately 
avoided to fight. Later records of the imperial Gahada- 
valas often state chat the mantle of suzerainty fell, after 
king Bhojadeva and king Karnadeva (Kalachuri) had 
passed away, on a Gahadavaia prince, named Chandradeva, 
clearly indicating thereby as to who was the greatest king 
of the time of Bhojadeva.* The signal defeat that he 
indicted upon Gahgeyadeva, father of Karnadeva, entitled 
him to tWs supreme position in his lime, And yet, 
scholars have relied upon, or believed in, the later Chaadel 
records, when they glorify Vidyadhara that he was attend¬ 
ed upon by Bhojadeva and the Kalachuri chief (? Gaf^eya- 
deva) like pupils. In conformity with such conclusions, 
there are cenain other suggestions oifered by other 
scholars, who believe that king Bhojadeva and Ga^eya- 
deva must have sent contingents of their armies, to fight 
under the Chandel ruler Vidyadhara, and that, perhaps, 


1. Ray, DHNI, 11, p. 698. 

2. fiaeahi Copperplate of Goviadacbandra* dt. V.S. 1161. 
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on that account, they may have been looked upon aa 
pupils of that ruler. Credulity can go little further. 

However, in the same line of thinking and even 
confirming it, ia the important argument, based upon 
Dr. V. V. Mirasht’s misreading of an inscription. 
In the latter, Sci Gahgeyadeva is alleged to have held, in 
the year c, 10Z9 AD. {i.e., the same year as when he was 
Maharajadbiraja in Tjrabhukti or Tirhut), the title o£ 
^'Maharha-Maha-mahatcaka,*’ As shown in a foot-note 
above, the stone record itself gives an entirely different 
reading: making out "Maba-Ma hattaka-Maha-F a vata" as 
the tide of quite another person, whose name is lo9t» while 
GahgeyaJeva is mentioned without any regnal title, but 
only as ruling at the time.' 

Some authors like Dr, N. S. Bose (following Dr, 
Mirashi) hold that Gahgeyadeva was a vassal of Vidyl- 
dhara in 1019 A.D.,* but that, following the iatier’s 
defeat at the hands of Mahmud, thinp rapidly changed 
for both the dynasties, so as to become exactly the 
reverse during the days of the latter’s successor Vijayapala. 
From the Cbandel inscription, referring to king Gihgeya- 
deva as conquering the world, Dr. Bose concludes that 
this “indicates the Kalachuri ruler’s supremacy over the 
Chan del las" in the days of Vijayapala.* A reference to 
the said inscription, which is fragmentary, would show 
that here, probably there was reference to the victory, 
that some Chandel king, possibly Vijayapala, claimed 
to have won over king Gangeyadeva. This may be in the 
last fight, that the latter had to put up with king Bhoja¬ 
de va of Dhar, when king Vijayapala may have allied 
himself with that king, to claim a share in his victory 
over Gahgeyadeva. 


1. Supra, p, 26, £n. 2. 2. Bose, H. C., p, 66. 3. Ibid., p..69. 
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KHAJURAHO 

A. A Change ]q Social Atmosphere 

The invasion of Mahmud of Ghazna undoubtedly 
left a number of after-effects^ It must have not only 
weakened the power of the Royalty, but also that of the 
priesthood of Khajuraho- Henceforward, one finds 
the constnictbn of new buildings of Hindu temples 
at Khajuraho, given up almost for good. On the other 
hand, whatever construction or reconstrxiction appears to 
have taken place here, belonged not to the Hindu temples, 
but to the Jain ones, and it took place not at the hands of 
the Royalty, but ^t the hands of the merchants of the 
Jain community. 

While the Royalty was at this time probably busy- 
taking measures to protect itself, strengthen its strong- 
holds, and somehow stave off the inevitable doom, the Jain 
merchants were enriching themselves by all the means at 
their command, finding that the Royalty was too weak, 
to punish them, according to the tenets of the Kautiliya 
Artha^astra. The umes of difficulties, of foreign iavasiona 
and internal feuds, of rapacity of the ruthless conqueror 
and irrespon^bility of the powerless local ruler, provided 
a much'COvetted opportunity to two communities at this, 
period of Indian history, viz , the Kayastbas and the Jain 
merchants. It is these alone (beside the Royalty), that 
were then able to corner the wealth of the nation, and 
were also thereby in a position to donate towards temple¬ 
building or image-making activities, as shown by con¬ 
temporary inscriptiona) evidence. 

(32) 
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B. Dhanga II:— 

At Khajuraho, we have numerous inscriptiona^ after 
this date, of the Jain merchants (Sreshthins) causing 
the images of Jain Tirthaiikara to be fashioned in Wack 
'granite or in other stones. Indeed, on this ground, the 
numerous other uninscribed images of Jain Tirthankaras 
may mostly be credited to the Jain merchants and none 
else. In addition to thia, there was the activity of repairs 
and renovation of the Hindu temples, by the Jaina 
merchants, soon after the invasion. Thus, we find that 
not long after the original Vishnu temple (now called 
Parahvanath temple) was destroyed and desecrated by the 
Muslim invaders, it was appropriated by the Jains for 
their divinities. Such a conversion is borne out not only 
by the representation of the Hindu divinities all over 
the monument, but also by the fixture of a Jain Tlrthah- 
kara image and by the inscriptions on the door-jamte, of 
the Parshvanath temple. 

We find one Sri Vasavachandra styled as the Preceptor 
of the then ruling king (Maharaja)—evidently of the 
^handel dynasty—recording the erection of the image in 
this temple in the month of VaiSkha, in Sam vat 1111 
{c. 1054 A.D.).' There is some doubt attached to the date 

1. The dite of this record is unfortuaately cootroveisial. 
There are two reasoas for this: Cue La that there is so over* 
writing betweeo the aumbeis 0 and 1 in respect of the century 
digit in this number. Tbe result of this has been queer: Sir 
A. Cunningham, who originslly read it as V. &. lOlZ, later came 
to tbe conclusion that IIU is tbe correct reading, as per the 
correction. On the contrary, Dr. F. Elelhcrn concluded that 
tbe date was originally written as V. S. till, and that it was 
subsequently corrected to V. S. 1011. (See Cunningbam, ASR. 
n, p. 433 f., XXI, p. 67, Ep. Ind., I, p. 135 f., JABS, p. 279 f.). 

However, Dr. Keilhero's paUeographical studies inevitably 
led him to conclude chat the letters of this tecord may have 
been written, perhaps, not earlier than the thirteenth century 
A.D. In other wo^s. the great epigrapbisr looks upon this as a 
genuine copy of an earlier record, which was actually dated in 
T. S. 1011, i.e., the supposed time of tbe ruler Dhlhga*rija, 
aneotioned in the record. 
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of this record, which most scholaiB have read as 1011 
V. S. (*954 A.D.)/ and this latter readirg is taken to be 
strengthened by the fact that i he Chan del king mentioned 
in the record is Dhar^raja, He is taken to be the same 
famous ruler Dhahga, whose name is found in the 
Marakate^ara Temple inscription, and who is known to 
have belonged to the latter half of the tenth century A.D. 

However, king Dhahga I (as we may now call the 
well-known Dhahga of the 10th cent. A.O.), was to> 
ardent a Saivite to become a pupil of any Jain teacher. 
Secondly, there is conclusive evidence to prove within 
tl'.is record and in an adjacent record to show that the 
paleographic test for this is not so deceptive, that the 
record is really late, and chat the date ahould be read only 
as nil of the Vikram Sarhvat. The record mentions a 
number of gardens, that were donated to the temple of 
Adinatha by the Jain mere h ant (Sre shf bin) Pah ila byname,^ 
and it gives his genealogy, besides the fact that the Image 
in tlte shrine was fashioned due to his munificence. 

This conclusion about the date receives a striking 
conhrmatioD from another record, found at Daibat, near 
Mahoba (Dist Harrirpur). It records that two Jain 
merchants (Sreshthins), by name Pahila and Jiju, got 
fashioned an image of Tlrthahkara ^antinatba in the year 
V. S. 1132 (*8 c. 1075 A.D.).* The record also mentions 
'S^savendu, who is the same as Vasava-chandra of the 
above record of the disputed date. Undoubtedly the 
Seth Pahila and Vasavendu of the year V. S. 1132 were 
already associated together in such religious activities^ 
k V. S. nil, and not in V. S. 1011. 


1. Ep.Iad., r.p. 153. 


2. I.H.Q.,XXXp. I33f, 
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The long record of V. S. 1111 occurs oo one side 
(the right proper) of the door-frame of the Parahvanath 
Temple, On the other side (the left proper), there are 
some small inscriptions, one of which is in letters similar 
to those of the above records. It records the names of 
Achirya Devachandra and bis pupil Kumudachandra, 
—both of whom were evidently Jain preceptors. As the 
temples of the Jains at Khajuraho belonged to the Dtganv 
bars, and as Khajuraho was one of Che most famous 
Jain temple-sites of the llth-12th cent. A.D., we may 
identify this Kumudachandra with the far-famed Diganv- 
bara teacher, Kumudachandra, who is mentioned in the 
Prabbavaka-charita and other works, and who b stated 
to have belonged to the north and to have gone to Anhil- 
wara to conquer the Svetambar teacher, Devasuii, — of the 
time of Jay^xhha Siddbaraja i e., about the beginning of the 
twelfth cent. A.D. This would also corroborate the fact 
that the disputed inscription, that is recorded in letters not 
very different therefrom, should have been inscribed not 
much earlier than about the beginning of the 12th cent. 
A.D., (i.e., about the latter half of the llth cent. A.D.). 

C. Devavarmaa: 

Clearly then, king Dhahgarija of c. 1054 A.D. is the 
second ruler of that name. If this Dhahgaraja did not 
succeed Devavarroanof the inscriptions of V. S. 1107 and 
1058(1150-51 A.D.) then Dhafigaraja may just be another 
name of that ruler himself. As is shown above, Dhahgal 

1. Prsba&dba-cbi&tamsoi, III, 1, (Prabhlvska-cbaritB, 'Deva- 
suri-prabandha). Prof. H. L. Jain, in Tht Struggle Jot Empire 
(HCIP. Vol. V), p. 432. atates‘‘Hia co-disciple VidUdeva 
Suri, ia said to have held a disputation with tbe IHgambata teacher 
KuDudaebardra at tbe court of Jayaaimbadeva in Aoahilapattsp* 
and Tauquished him.*’ 
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had probably assumed the more respectable appel¬ 
lation of VInayakapaladeva about a hundred years earlier. 
We also know that the names of some early rulers of this 
dynasty, viz., of Jeja and Bijaka were likewise Sanskritis- 
ed into the respectable ones of Jaya-iakti and Vijaya-iakti. 

After the inroads of Mahmud of Ghazna, it would 
appear, the Chandella kingdom was hemmed in by the 
twogreatpowers of those days, the Faramarasand theKala 
churls, that were spared the depredations of the iconoclast. 
Virtually their growth was at the cost of the weakened 
Chandella kingdom, that had its riches ransacked or 
destroyed by the invader. However, the latter kingdom 
held its own in its traditional strongholds, and we find 
the Charkhari grant of Devavarraan (V. S. 1108-1051 
A.D.)‘ recording a donation in Bhutapallika on the 
Jumna, indicating that he continued to rule over regions 
south of the Jumna, when Prayaga and Ka^ were 
governed by the Chedis, who also controlled the Sagar- 
Damoh region, and when the Paramaras controlled 
Bhopal-Vidisba region. Even at this juncture, when the 
fortunes of the Chandellas were at a low ebb, they held 
their own as independent rulers, for the inscriptions refer 
to them as ‘‘Kalahjaradhipati" and as having had ^^great 
feudatories*' (Maba-samantas) worshipping at their feet,, 

D« Regaining the Lost Glory: 

King Bhojadeva of D bar succumbed to the con¬ 
spiracy of the neighbouring rulers in c. 1055 A.D., with 
the result that the mantle of sovereignty, he wore, fell on 
the shoulders of the most powerful of them, Kar^adeva of 
Tripurl. While the latter thus avenged the defeat of his 

1. Ep, lad., 11, p. 125 f. 

2, Ibid., Id d. Aac., XVI, p. 201 f. 
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father Gangeyadeva, he als3 apsi the miUcary achieve* 
ments of king Bhojadcva, thoagh he could not do it in the 
literary and other fielda, He retained control over 
Prayaga-Kall r^OD, as is testified to by the inscriptions. 

Kirtif arman: 

It would appear that immediately after the death of 
Jdng Devavarman of the Chandella dynasty, and the acces¬ 
sion of Kutivarman to the throne, Karna advanced against 
that kingdom, and even achieved great successes against 
him in initial stages. From literacy records, it would 
appear that Kirtivarman had lost even his throne, and 
from inscriptional ones, it would seem that he was on the 
pomtof b eing captured. 

We learn from the famous moralist play of Krishna- 
mi^ra, named Frabodha-ebandrodaya. that the general 
Gopala, the patron of the pUy-wright, was the chief of 
the vassals of Kirtivarman, and that he regained the 
throne for him, or to use the words of the play, conse* 
crated the chief of the rulers Kirtivarman again on the 
<throne of) sovereignty.' He is swted to have obtained 
complete victory in the battlefield, against the ocean-like 
^vastj army of Kar^ (Kalachuri^’ and he was responsi¬ 
ble for firmly establishing (again) the sovereignty of the 
rulers of the lineage of the Moon (Chandranvaya), on 
the earth, when it was destroyed by the king of the' 
Chedis, that was *Fire of Destruction to all the kings.’ 

1. PiBb od ha. chaodrodaya, 1, 4 j—) 9iiM a 

2. Ibid. (Sanakrit rendering):— 

3. Prabedba. chan drodaya, 1 
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It 1$ Stated in the Preface to this drama that it was first 
enacted before king Kirtivarman himself, The theme 
of the drama is slated therein to be the rise of Knowledge, 
on the conquest of Infatuation by Sanity,-“tbis being com- 
pared to the rise of king Kirtivarman on the conquest of 
Kar^a by Gopala.' It is clear from the above refcicncca 
and from the fact that king Kirtivarman approved of 
this drama, that he bad actually suffered serious reverses 
initially at the hands of the mighty Kartiadeva, and that it 
was his vassal Gopala who defeated Karnadeva and saved 
the situation, and in fact, changed it considerably for him. 

Aa to the reverses, suffered by Kirtivaman, there is. 
even a direct leference to it in the inscriptions, that are 
found on the rocks of the Ajaigarh Fort.* From these we 
learn that when king Kirtivarman was in distress in the- 
Pita Hills, the Kayastha Mahe^vara saved him, and that 
he was, therefore, made in charge of the Gates of the Fort 
Kalanjara and that the village of Pjpalahi, was donated to. 
him.» From that predicament, Kirtivarman not only re* 
covered the lost territory of his kingdom, but even acquir¬ 
ed larger territory making new addition to his kingdom, 
according to another record/ Indeed, the numismatic 
evidence of tbi.s period amply substantiates this claim 
to new territorial acquisition. The coins, that king 

1 . Ibid., Intro. 

TO fWlhfe II 

Ibid., 1.9:—' i 

2. Svptt, p. 13 footnoted. 

3. Ajaigarh Fort Gate iDScription‘ 

I... i 

4. Ep. Ind., I, p. 327 ;—** 
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Gangeyadeva issued in the tegioD of Sagat and Damob.. 
are found imitated, not by his son Katijadcva, but by 
Kirtivarman' and his successors.* This piece of evidence- 
enables us to put down the event of the regainiog of the 
lost territory as well as addition to it, to about the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of king Kar^adeva of the Kalachuri. 
dynasty. 

King Kirtivarman does not appear to have rested on 
his oars, but he even wrested the territory of his enemy 
onthevpeat. With the death of king Udayaditya and 
the consequent weakness of the Paramara power, he prob¬ 
ably found a golden opportunity; for, we learn from the 
Devagarh Rock Inscription dated V, S. 1154 ( sbc. 1097 
A, o.), that Vatsaraja, a minister of Kirtivarman''wrested 
the entire mapdala {district or province) from the enemy’’*' 
of the Chaiidel ruler, and "erected this (neighbouring 
fort) as the Fortress or Kirti-giri.’'^ As the fort of 
Chanderi is known to have been called in ancient dmes 
“Kirti-durga*\ and as itis within 50 miles or so from 
Devgarh hill, the reference is unmistakable. As. 
this place is also not far removed from Udaipur, whem 
Udayaditya built his far-famed temple, known as Udaye- 

1. V. A. Smitb, Catalogui of the Coins in the Mian 
Mvsium, Calcutta (Oziocd, 1906), p. 250 f. 

2. See below, p. 42, etc. 

3. Ind. Ant. XVIIl, p. 237 f.-“ ^ 

It mar he possible to cake ialroi’-napdala in the same sense 
of ari-mapdala of the works on the Atcha-^3sera; but the woid 
to snatch or wrest from, goes against it. We find no. 
meric whatever in the criticism of the incerprecation (given by 
Kielborn). trade in Mitta, £RK, p- 100. 

4 • Some scholars, perhaps, depending on coo literal a meaning, 
of.che words in this case, have concluded chat the Hill of Uev-- 
gatb was Itself turned into the "Fotiress of the KirCi-gin'. 
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^7ara in c. 1059 a.d., there can be little doubt as to the 
enemy meant here. 

Thus, it is clear that the Chaudellas had at this time 
po?rerful rivals among the Paramaras of Dhar and the 
Kalachuris of Tewar. It is in conformity with this that 
we find the Ajaigarh Rock Inscription of Vicavarman, 
dated V. S. 1317, stating that king Sallakshana’s sword 
snatched the fortunes of the kings of Malava and Chedi 
dynasties.^ As there is lirtle corroboration of any direct 
clashes between the Chandels and these two powers dur- 
ing the reign of Sallakshana, this can be taken as little 
more than the panegyrist’s praise, if not, indeed, as a re- 
cognidon of the might of these two rival dynasties. From 
another fragmentary record, it would appear that either the 
minister, Ananta, or his son, Gadidhata, achieved certain 
successes, in the region of the Antarvedi (Doab),—which 
may have been done in the days cither of Kirtivarman or 
of his successor Sallakshanavarman.* Such an event 
appears to have been in tune more with the troubled period 
of the former ruler than that of the latter; and it may 
have been no more than a diversionary raid, to harass 
Karnadeva.* • 

Then followed a couple of minor rulers, Jayavarman 
and Frithvlvarman, who appear to have done little to 
enhance the prestige of the dynasty»by way of conquests. 
The former of these appears to have been inclined rather 
•to spiritual affairs: In his days, a po$t*salpt was added 
to the record of the time of Dhangadeva in the Marakate- 

1. Ep. Ind. I, p. 32?:-‘ 

2. Ibid., I, p. i95f. 

3. For Sallakshaoa’fl gold coln9 in imitation of Gihgeve-devB* 
see B.B.BidyablDoda's Supplementary Catalogue of the Coins 
■in the Indian Museum Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 64. 
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ivara’ temple; and we Jearc from a fragmentary record 
from Kalafijara Fort' about his handing over the king¬ 
dom to bis successor, out of devotion to god N a ray ana. 

F. Fluctuating Fortunes in (he 12tb Cectary A.D. 

That the fluctuating fortunes of this dynasty had im¬ 
proved by c. IIOOa.D. is borne out by an incidental allu¬ 
sion in the records of a minor dynasty. In a record, dated 
in c. 1114 A.D.. found at Ratanpur, Dist. Raipur, the king 
Jajalladeva of the Chedi dynasty of Ratanpur, is stated to 
have been on friendly terms with '‘Chedl^*’ (the Chedi 
or Kalachuri ruler of Tripuri), the king of Kanyakubja 
(Gurjara Pratihara king of Kanauj), and the king of Jejaka* 
bhukti* (Jajhauti), —all of whom were evidently the most 
powerful rulers of his time in the neighbourhood. 

As Dr. H. C. Ray points out, Madanavarman “was 
the master of the four famous places (in Cbandel his¬ 
tory), Kalb jar, Khajuraho, Ajaigarh and Mahoba *»» as 
is borne out by the fbd-spots of his inscriptions. Other 
records would show that besides controlling the districts 
of Banda and Jhansi in U. P., ‘'theChandella power had 
crossed the Betwa m the S. W. and advanced bto the 
Paramara territory,’where he is credited with havbg 
“routed the arrogant king of the Malavas”^ (Malwa), 
Indeed, the Augasi record of this king is found to have 
been issued from Bcsnagar (Vaidisa-vasaka) near modem 
Vidisha, on the Betwa*. 

’ir j.a!s.b7 wl 

2. Mirashl (CU). JV. pc. U, p. 4C9f. 

3. Rey, nSNt.lI, 710. 

4. Ibid,p.7l0. 

5. ind. Ant. XVI, p.202; 207. InUjjain grant of the ParamSia 
ruler Lakshmivarman.dt. V.S. 1200 (* c. 1153 A.D). he confirm $ 

Coflfiqv«d «»pagt 4f. 
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The gold coins of Ppthvideva, found at Dudhi in 

the south of the Mirzapur District, U. P., belonged in all 
probability to the Chandella king Prithvlvatman. and 
not to any Chcdi ruler of Mahakosa)a» as is taken for 
granted by Dr. Vincent A. Smith/ for this locality is quite 
in the neighbourhood of Panwar, the find spot of the 
silver coins of Madanavarman, the successor of Prithvl- 
varman, In that case, king Pithvivarman may be taken 
to have retained his hold over the eastern rc^or^, includ¬ 
ing northern Baghelkhand and parts of U. P.. just south 
of the Jumna and the Gaffes.* The gold coins, issued 
by Kirtivarmao, in imitation of Gahgeyadeva, were conti¬ 
nued by his successors, including Sallakshanavarman, 
Jayavarman, Madanavarman, Paramardin, Trailokya- 
varraan, and Viravarman.’ This would further show 
that the regions in the Districts of Sagar and Damoh* 
continued to be in the possession of the Chandellas till the 
days of Virvarman, It may be noted tn passant that the 

tcMinvtdfrom pag4 47 

ihc grant of land, made by his father Ya^ovaman in V.S. 1191 
( —c. 1144 A.D.) la the Mahad-vSsaka-mandalsj Am,i 
XDC,p.3Sl f.), which is to be Idciitlficd with the Bhailla-avami- 
mahad-vlMka-roaudala of the Udaipur Stone Inscription 
of V.S. 1229 (Ep. Ind., XXIV, p. 231).Clearly the Paramatas ruled 
over the Bhilsa region from at least c. U44 A.D. to c-1153 A.D. 
Taerefore. the canquest of BhiUa region by the (^iiandellaa is to 
be dated after U53 A.D. 

1. Smith, CaiahgU4 of the Coins in the Indian Museum 
of Calcutta,^. 254. 

2. That these coins were imitated by king JajalUdeva of the 

Eastern Chtdi dynasty may perhaps be explained by d^e claims 
of that king, that tbe ruler of Jejika-bhukti was a friend of bit. 
(See above, p.4: also aee Smith, of the Coins in the 

Indian Museums of Calcuita,p. 254-55), 

5. Smith, Catalogue of Coins. p.25054. 
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unique coins of Paramardln and Viravarman, tbatappar* 
ently belong 10 a period when Kbajuraho was not much 
patronized by the Chandellas, are stated to have been 
found at Khajuraho itself.’ 

The defeat of the ParamSfas, or the invasion of Malwa 
by Madanavarman may well have been the result of a 
consorted attack by various rulers on the territory of the 
Paramaras simultaneously. The Chahamanas of Nadvala 
•(Nadol) in the North and the Chaulukya emperor jaya- 
diii^ha Siddharaja were not slow to exploit the situation, 
when they invaded (he Paramara kingdom and took its 
ruler captive.* This naturally brought the Chaulukya 
ruler of Gujarat in clash with the Cliandella ruler. 
"Gujarat chronicles refer to wars between Madanavarmay 
and Siddharaja Jayasimha*" of the Chaulukya dynastn 
who captured Dhara, and a claim is found to have been 
made on his behalf in the Dvyair&ya*kSvya Chit he pro¬ 
ceeded from Dhari towards Kllafijara.* 

Whatever the final outcome of the war between the 
Chaulukyas and the Chandellas, it does not appear to 
have resulted in any great weakening of the power of the 
latter. For, as seen below, his successor continued to 
call himself the ‘‘Lord of the Da^arna country”, which 
often included Vidisha. Nor did the Chandella kingdom 
dwindle on the East, for its extent in that direction dur¬ 
ing the reign of Madanavar man* is indicated by the find 

i. Ibid..p. 2S3-254. 

2* R-C. Mujundar Tht StruggU fot Empirt (HCIP, Vol. 
V). p.s 9; 

3. R8y,DHN(.I,p.7lO. 

4. Dvyafraya kavys (of Hemschandra) 

5. Ray.DBNl.I, p.709. 
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of a hoard of silver coins at Pan war, a village in the Teon* 
thar TahsD of district Rewa (Northern Baghdkhed). 

The fore-goiDg story of the Chandellas during the 
refgn of king Madanavarman is partially corroborated by 
some other records too. Thus, a Kalafijara Fort record 
claims victory for him in his fight with a Gurjara king,^ 
though it is by no means clear, which king is meant 
thereby. In another record, we find him credited with a 
victory over the Chedi luler on the one hand and with 
ujtfoofing of the king of the Malavas (Malwa) on the 
other. While the find of the silver hoard at Panwar 
would show that the regions in north Baghelkhand* and 
in south U. P., formerly mthe hands of the Chedis, had 
now passed on to the Ch^ndels, iC would also prove that 
the Chedis were note ore connected with Pray aga-Ka^i 
region, which had passed by this time into the hands of 
the Gahadavala rulers of Kanauj. 

(1) J.A.S.B.~r8A^^pli,p,318 

(2) Ep. Ird.,l,p.l98,st.l5s— 

g ii' 

The episode, eonne<t<d whh the king of VfiTavas, as suggest¬ 
ed above, tns^ be a result of (he eornbined attack of the lulecs of 
the East, the North and the Sotitb on ihe kingdom of tlie Para- 
marts. See our to MSndu (in Hindi) for more details. 

{3) The Lai Pthadi Rock Inscriprion of Narasimhadeva 
Kaltchuri, dated in A.D. lIoS—found near Bharbut, Dist. Satna* 
—and the Alha Chat Rock Inscription dated in A D. 1169 would 
show chat the South Bagheikhacd regions were, for most of this 
period, included in the kingdom of the Kalachuria. (Cunningham. 
ASR., IX,p.l: 94; XXI, p.llS; I,A.,XVm,p.211-2l4j. 
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Indeed, the same Kalafijata inscription would have 
us believe that the king of Ka^i (Banaras) kept on friendly 
tereng with king \Udanavarman,—though the claim, that 
he did so on account of the feeling of fear instilled into 
his mind, may not be taken without a grain of salt. 
Again, this makes ic equally certain that the king of Kasi 
was quite powerful in the days of Madanavaiman and 
tliat his capital was out of the reach for him. 

G) The Ead of Paramardideva and of Kbajuraho : 

Fortune did not, however, snule upon his successor; 
Paramardideva, with the sameconsistancy as she did upon 
Madanavarman. That he, too, was on friendly terms 
with the Gahadavala kings of Kanauj, who were then the 
lords of the whole Gangetic valley, including Prayaga 
(Allahal)ad) and K3^i (Banaras), is borne out by the 
Literary accounts of these times, available to us. This 
friendship, no doubt, brought him into disfavour with 
the famous. Chauhan ruler of Delhi, Piithvuaja. How¬ 
ever, it is clear that Paramardideva continued to hold 
Kalafljar Fort, and naturally the regions around it; for he 
is found to have retained the title of Kalanjarddhipati^ 
(Lord of Kalanjar) in his inscriptions. Curiously, he is 
called in at least one record ^*Da^rnadhipati'’< (Lord of 
the Country of Da^r^), indicating his control over the 
Districts of Vidisba, Sagar and Damoh. This is'm- 
dcpaqdently borne out by the coins of Paramardideva, 
spoken of above, as imitating the coins of Gahg^yadeva 
found in those Districts. 

King Paramardideva had in bis army the two legen- 
'dary warriors, Alhs and Udil.* whose names anf jn 
generation in the heroic sagas of BuDdelkbaDd.ever since. 

1. 5up». p. 15 . . 2. Ep. lnd.> IV, p; 153; 

a.c.M.4 
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‘5the accursed Parmar (=Parifnal, Parmardideva), the Rai 
of Kalaajar*’ fled into the Fort; and later, when sur¬ 
rounded, “placed the collar of subjecdon'’ round hia 
neck.’ It would appear from what follows that this 
display of effiminacy and pusillanimity was strongly 
resented by the minister-in-chief, who was then taking 
care of the kingdom, and that, therefore, before the Fort 
could be surrendered by him, King Paramardideva was 
killed : The account says, he “died” and that *^his chief 
minister refused to surrender the Fort,’’ “until he was 
compelled to capitulate in consequence of a severe 
draught,*’* that dried up all the water on the Fort The 
outcome of the surrender was calamitous. “The fort of 
Kalin jar... celebrated throughout the world for being as 
strong as the walls of Alexander, was taken,’’* along with 
Mahoba and Khajuraho. From the Ta-jul-Ma»athir we 
fvuther learn that “the temples were converted into 
mosques and abodes of goodness .... and the very name 
of idolatry was annihilated. Fifty thousand came under 
the collar of slavery.”* 

This marks the end of the glory of Khajuraho, ai^ 
evidenced by the local records. Evidently Qutb*ud-dii 
Aibak carried from here to Delhta vast bootyi’ including 
50.000 male and female prisoners, tlwt included the arti-' 
sans and-the Devddasfs of th^c temples. Not long after, 
we find the richly decorated arches of the mosque 'near 
Qutb Minar, buift by f he Muslim rulers. Scholars hold 
that 't hey are ’huilt after the system of the Hindu-domes 

1. ElHc*and Dowjon, Hiftory of India, Vol. II, p,228f. 

2. Ihld. 3. rbid. 4. Ibid, . . 
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of horizontal coursEa as far as practicable, and then 
closed by long slabs rr.cetirg at the apex—an evidence 
that the workmen, being Hindus, were unused to 
btiildingarches, and modi£ed their own methods to meet 
the new form of construction.*’* The date of completion 
of these arches is put at c. 1230 a.c., i.e., within 25 years 
after the destruction of IChajuraho. This renders it not 
improbable that they were built by the artisans of Khaju- 
laho and the neighbourhood, that were converted to con- 
queror*s faith, and that they served it with the traditional 
skill and the convert’s zeal. 

H. Tbe Aftermath : c. 3203-1300 A,D. 

Hereafter the Chandels were a local power, engaged, 
for survival or for expansion, in fighting battles with 
their neighbours. This decline may be somewhat gra¬ 
dual. For we find Trailokya-malla (or Trailokya*varroan) 
reestablishing the hold of his dynasty over the Baghcl- 
khand region, wresting it from the Kalachuris. As shown 
elsewhere,* a study of certain titles, oiiginally ured by the 
Kalachuri ruler, Karna, would show that the regions of 
Ka£ passed into the hands of the Gurjara Pratihara 
emperors immediately after the death of Karna Kalachuri 
and that Baghelkhand passed into the hands of the Chan- 
dellas, from the hands of king Vijayasimha of the Kala¬ 
churi dynasty. The title “Nija-bhujoparjit-Aivapati- 
Gajapati-Narapati-raja-trayad h ipati”, evidently alluding 

1. I.G.L (1907-8), II,p. 102; 

2. See OUT srdde RewaToscrlpdon of Vijavasiifba Kafachuif 
to the Annols of theBhandarkar Oriental InstituU^ VobXXXlX 
(195S), p. 105. As shown there, the Chaodenas under Tnilok^a^ 
roslla occupied ihe region round Rewa in Kalachuri Era 953( w c. 
121(^11 A'D.) wtescins it probablv from Vij&^aEfii.ha Kalachuri 
whose inscrlptioD dated In Kalacbuti Era 96x ie feurdin de rrite 
locality and is just slightly earlier than the former. 
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to the status of 8 u 2 erainty over the whole of northern 
India, is known to have been first held by Kar^deva 
Kalachuri, evidently by virtue of his suzerain status. 
This title was continued by the Kalachuri rulers who suc¬ 
ceeded him, e.g., by Ya^abkarna. Gayakarna, Narasimha, 
Jayasimha and Vijayasjrhha, evidently on account of a 
certain reluctance to part with such honorable a usage. 
With the defeat of Vijayasimha Kalachuri, kbg Trailokya- 
malla (better known as Traiiokya-varman) adopted those 
titles, ^fore K. E. 963 (—c. 12l2 a.l.), at least in the 
Baghelkhand region, conquered from nim. Thus they 
ace found adopted, in full or in an abbreviated form, iri no 
less than three of his inscriptional records, which all hail 
from Baghelkhand.' Since no records are yet available- 
from other regions for this later period, it may be presum 
ed that they were adopted throughout his kingdom, as 
different practices did not prevail in different regions in 
Such matters. 

It is already pointed out by Rao Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit, that the Garra Copper plate record of Traiiokya- 
varman is dated in c. 1205 a^d., i.e., ‘'within two years of 
the date of the death of Pararnardi. Trailokya-varman’s 
predecessor and the fall of Kahn jar (April, i203 a d,)... 
As we gather from the present inscription, however, 
Traiiokya-varman must shortly after the catastrophe at 
Kalanjar have mustered bis forces, rollowed the Muha¬ 
mmadans into the western part of Bundelkband, fought 
with and possibly defeated them there, re-established his 
power in at least the western and central parts of his 
dominions, and probably recovered his ancestral strong¬ 
hold of Kalafijara (as appears from his assumption, of the 

I. 'Ep. Ind., XXV, p.lf,; Miraahf (CU.) IV, pc. i, p. 37 f.; 
Ind. Ant., XVlI, p, 23l/.j XVII, p. 235f. 
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«pithet KalaHjaradhipatit 7.5) Other inscriptions tell us 
that he was in possession of Ajaygarh Fort in 1212 a.d.i 
The places, mentioned in the Garra record, have been 
identified by Rao Bahadur Dikshit with those in the 
districts of (South) Jhansi, Sagar, Chhatarpur and Fanna. 
—these showing that king Trailokya-varmaa continued to 
be, dt facto^ Daidnfadkinaiha^ though he may not have 
borne that title, like his father Paramardideva/ 

Having thus secured himself in possession of the 
“ancestral territory, king Trailokya-varman apparently 
proceeded to attack the Chedis, under king Vijayasimha, 
from whom he wrested Baghelkhand. Here the officers 
under him are known to have granted three landgrants in 
regions that are to be found in both South Baghelkhand 
and North Baghelkhand. Evidently he held a wide sway 
since K. E. 963 (—c. 1212 a.d. ) till at least V. S. 1298 (c. 
1241 A.D.), the ckte of the Rewa Copper plate grant of 
Maharapaka Harirajadeva. 

The Ajaigarh Stone inscription of Viravarman 
praises Trailokya-varman as '‘the(very) Creator in provid¬ 
ing strong (and) famous fortresses —which would show 
that the times being difficult,-he was quhe alive to the 
needs thereof. Evidently he had recovered the two forts 
of Kalahjara and Ajaigarh (Jayadurga)r besides Chitra- 
before proceeding to the East to conquer Baghel¬ 
khand. 

Fro n Che Tabaqat-i-Nasiri of Minhaj we learn i — 
^'There was in this neighbourhood to h.lly tracts near 
Kara (District Allahabad), a Rana, who was called Dalaki 
wa Malaki. He had many dependents, countless fighting 
Iftd. XVI,-p. 273-274. 

2. 3AS6. tl848), XVII, p.5l3f-; Cunninghacoi ASR, XKi, p.37 f. 

3. Ep Ini.,I.p. 327f .:—vm cwt i 
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n:<p, gi€at e'en*irkrs fr,d’Reahh, fortified places, and 
hills and defiles extremely difficult of access. All these 
he (Ulugh Khan, the commander of the forces of Sultan 
Nasir-ud-din) ravaged (in a. h. 645—c. 1247 a.d, ). He 
took prisoners the wiVes, sons and dependants of that 
accursed one, and secured great booty. He secured 1500 
horses of a peculiar breeds which he brought in for the 
use of the army. His other booty may be inferred from 
this. When he returned and waited on his sovereign, all 
his brother nobles congratulated him on his victories."' 

Gen. A. Cunningham was the first to identify Dalak* 
wa Malaki withTrailokya-varman, taking the former to 
be a misreading in the manuscripts, legitimately derived 
from the latter.* In the comparable account of Firista, 
we find Kalafijara also mentioned, reassuring ua about 
the identification. From the account of the Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri, it would appear that the Rana, menticned above, 
was one of the greatest rulers in India of this time. This 
is independently borne out by the grandiloquent sovereign 
titles, assumed by Trailokyavarmadcva, The account 
does not appear to mention any direct fight between the 
two forces, but merely refers to the plunder of the terri¬ 
tory by the Muslim forces, and securing of the precious 
loot, including 1500 horses, that Trailokya-varma-deva 
was unable to prevent. It is to be inferred that the 
latter probably resorted to defensive guerilla tactics, with* 
out venturing a straight fight, and retained all the time 
the control of the major Forts in his possession. This 
was also quite natural for him at his age; for he must 
have been quite an old man by about 1247 a d., which 

1. Raverty,I.C., VoI,I, p. 6Wf./32f. Elliot and Dow«on,VoL 
U, p. 24Sf. 

2. Cunningham, A.S.R., Vcl.U, p. 457. 
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^afe gives him at least 43 years of rule, according to the 
records. 

In the record of his successor, Viravarman, soon 
after, there is a claim made on his behalf that" he brought 
the Earth like Vishnu, out of the ocean of (the army of) 
the Turushkas (Turks)'” —meaning thereby that he 
saved hie kingdom from the army of the Muslims, that 
had invaded it. Therefore the fact of the invasion of the 
Chandella kingdom cannot be doubted, nor, indeed, the 
fact of it having been saved, or rescued, due to the 
valour of Trailokyavarman. However, whether this 
refers to the regaining of the lost territory, including the 
Fort of Kalanjara, after the surrender thereof by the 
chief minister of Paramardin, or to the driving out of 
the forces of Malik Nusrat uddin,after they had gather¬ 
ed enough plunder, is a thing that is best left to con* 
jecture. 

The earliest record of bis successor Viravarman, 
dated in v. s. 1311 (—c. 1254 a.u,) is a donation in 
recognition of the met itorious services rendered by one 
Rauta named Abhi, in the fight: concerning (the Fort 
of) Sondhi, which Dr. Hiralal, the editor of the record, 
correctly identified with the Fort of Scondha, in Dist. 
Datia.^ In fact, much of his regnal period appears to 
have been comumedin such minor fights and in obtain* 

1. Ep. p. 327f.:— 

‘ to Slat 65^5% fVB ' (corrected fi om the 

original) Ajaigath Rock [osexiption of Vtravassao, dt. V. S. 
1317 B 12f0 A. D. Some help in ihi» legaid rray be obteioed fietn 
the fact, menticned in AShAR. (1915-16), p. 24, di»cus6ed else- 
where. 

2. Ep. Ind. XX, p. 132. 
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ing minor victories over bis petty adversaries, on the 
western front, while he appears to have lost his hold over 
the eastern regions, including parts of Baghelkhand. Thus 
from his copperplate of Dahi in South Bundelkhand, we 
learn that the donee, Mallaya by name, is credited with 
victories over the kings of Narwar. Madhuvanaka— 
1 [Madhuban) and Gwalior, i^e.,local rulers of the contiguous 
Districts of Shivpuri, Guna and Gwalior,' We also know 
of a few records, dated 1280-81 a-d., that commemorate 
the warriors, who fell fighting against king ^^ravarman 
Chandel, near Narwar, Dist. Shivpuri.* In the west, 
therefore. Chandella power was sought to be reestablished 
in his days. In the east, however, Baghelkhand may have 
passed out of hb hand, possibly into that of the Kala- 
ohurb or of the Muslims. 


To the time of the next ruler, Bhojavarman, belong 
a few records at Ajaigarhand one at Kalin jar. Jh« ^f- 
h CunQlnghaoi, Arcbeoiogical Survey Reports, Vol. XXI. 
p. 74 f. Unfoctunatcly the pbee, mentioned here m 'Madhu- 

vatiaka'.bfls so far been mistaken fot Mathuta (Muttra) ^ all 

scholars, since Mathura was also called Madhapurl or Madhura. 
However, as the context would clearly show, this place is to be 
idcruified with the preieoi Mahuvan, a village, 10 miles north of 
Esagarh, in district Guna, which is known to be of high antiquity, 
and which has ancient temples datable to eighth to twelfth centu. 
ties A.D. We have elsewhere identified *‘Madhuvana” of Sanchi 
insciiptions with this Mahuvan,—a fact, which may throw a 
considerable li^t on the history of this site. 

2. Annual R4port on Indian Epigraphy (1954-5 j),p. 15. What 

Is represented here in a Government of India publicatloo as a 
new discovery has been already included by the present author a 
father thelaie Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit, the former EHrector 
Genctal of Archaeology in India in his 'Prograss 0/Archaology 
4 n Indio Daring Last 25 Yaars" (Progress of Science, p. 293), 
«vidcDtlv from the Information available to him in the Annual 
Administrative Reports, Gwalior Stare. 
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mer allude to the construction of some Hindu temples 
on the fort of A jaigarh, the rubs of which can be seen 
^cre today. The Use of the Chandellas of Kalin jar is 
mentioned in two records, one dated c. 1307 a.d. found 
at Bahmaoi, Dist. Damoh, and the other dated 1310 a.i>. 
iound at Ajaigarh. In other words, Khajuraho conti¬ 
nued to be within the dominion of the Chandellas almost 
till the very end. 

I. Muslim Sway over Khajuraho Revlon: 

The story of the Muslim conquest of some neigh¬ 
bouring tract, to the south of Khajuraho, may be gathered 
for the period after c. 1300 a.d. with the aid of the 
records of the District of Damoh and the chronicles of 
the Muslim historians. A record in Bahmani ( Dist. 
Damoh), dated c. 130S a.d. refers to the local ruler, 
Hammlra-varman, as the soverdgn ruler of Kalafijara. 
But the very next year, we find another record, from 
Salaiya—only 3 miles from Bahmani'mentioning Sultan 
Alla-ud'Din as the soverwgn ruler of that place. We 
know that in 1309. Malik Kafur. the most celebrated 
general of Alla ud-Din Khilji, Sultan of Delhi, had 
matched by way of Chanderi (in Bundelkhand) towards 
Warangal (OraDgallu) in south Andhra, when the latter 
was the capital of the Teibgana kingdom under the 
' ICakatiyas it is reasonable to suppose that on way to 
it, the forces of the Sultan, under Malik Kafur, may 
have occupied the District of Damoh, and also the tract 
round Khajuraho, for.a time. On those forces retreating 
from the region, the Chandel ruler Hammlravarcnan 
again asserted his authority over that region, as may be 
1. Cf-‘ 

3 ^^ / 
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cJ^arfrom bia record dated c. 1310 A.r. at Ajaig; .hj, 
spoken of above. 

The final Muslim conquest and subjugation of this 
region is probably to be relegated to the region of the 
Tughlaq emperors of Delhi, the successor of the Khiljis. 
Of these, Ghiath*ud'Din Tughlaq Shah (1320-1324 a.o,) 
has left at Batiagarh. 20 miles north west of Damob, a 
Persian, inscription of seven lines; and his successor, 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq Shah (c. 1325-1352 a.d.) has 
left two inscriptions in Sanskrit, at the same place, one 
of which is dated in a.d. 1328. 

The last glimpse into the ancient history of Khaju- 
raho of this time is, perhaps, afforded by ,a statement of 
Ibn Battutta in c, 1335 a.d. about ^‘Kajura’' or^Kajarra'*,. 
“Here, there is a great pond, about a mile in length near 
which are temples, ccctaining idols, which the Muslims 
have mutilated —At the four corners of the pond are 
cupolas, in which live a body of the Jogis, who have 
clotted their hair and let them grow, so that they be¬ 
come as long as their bodies, and on account of (heir 
practising asceticism, their colour has become extremely 
yellow (dark?).’“ 

Clearly we have here a reference to the Shivsagar 
Lake, which appears to have extended in those days up 
to the Chausat Yogmi temple, and to the Saiva Yogins,. 
with their matted hair, who were in charge of these Saiva 
temples. It would appear that these Yogins wore their 
hair after the fashion of their divinity, Siva. That in 
those days they performed austerities, according to the 
tenets of their faith, is also certain; and it is quite proba¬ 
ble that even before the destruction of the images at the- 


1. I.G.I.{C.L,im p.390. 
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hands of the Muslims, such austerities were being per¬ 
formed, to attwa to Siddha-hood, side by side with the 
promiscuous rituals. I'hese Saiva Yogins were beJievcd, 
in the days of Ibn Battutta. to have had spiritual poweca, 
that won even some Muslims aroong their followers, 
Besides showing the existence of Muslims in this locality 
at this date, Ibn Batuta's testimony would prove that 
Saiva worship lingered at this site, at least till about tlie 
middle of the fourteenth century a.d. 

Although the above is our reconstruction of the 
history of Khajuraho, we must bring to the notice of the 
reader others' views too. The destruction of the temples 
at Khajuraho is widely attributed to a much later date : • 
Is probably that the partial demolition of its temples 
*and consequent loss of importance dates from 1494-5 
<A.D.X when Sikandar Lodi, after his expedition into 
Faona and Baghelkhand, retreated through this region 
and sacked the country as far’'as Banda," 
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